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Over the pebbles the brown brooks flow, 
Singing their cool songs, sweet and low. 
From white-boled beech and elm top tall 
On lilied shallows the deep shades fall. 
In swaying cradle the white eggs rest 
Safe and warm ‘neath the broodirg breast. 
The sweetbrier lifts her winsome face, 
The bramble weaves its lines of grace. 
All joys are here, each dear delight, 
And April’s faith, in May is sight. 

— Outlook. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Seven arbitration treaties have been 
made between European nations during 
the past year. This was one of the en- 
couraging facts brought out at the 76th 
annual meeting of the American Peace 
Society held in Boston on May 18. These 
special treaties of obligatory arbitration 
have been entered into by France with 
England, Italy, Spain and Holland; by 
England with Italy and Spain, and by 
Holland and Denmark between them- 
selves, At the annual dinner of the 
Peace Society a fine address was made by 
Hon. Wayne McVeagh of Philadelphia. 





The Round Table Club of Cheyenne will 
present, in the name of the women of Wy- 
Oming, a beautiful gavel to the Interna- 
tional Suffrage Conference to be held in 
Berlin June 3 and 4, for the use of the 
permanent International Suffrage Organi- 
zation, It has been made from native 
Wyoming woods by a citizen of that State, 
who has been a member of the Legisla- 
ture. A presentation inscription, chased 
in silver, ornaments the gavel, which is 
enclosed in a plush-lined box, also made 
of native woods. The cover is a fine 
American flag of inlaid wood, with the 
Star of Wyoming conspicuously promi- 
nent in the field of stars. It is eminently 


Proper that the women of Wyoming, who 
have had full suffrage longer than any 
other women in the world, should thus 
®xpress their fraternal feeling for the in- 
ternational movement, which is linking 
together the suffrage women of all na- 





tions. The Wyomivg women have asked 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt to present the 
gavel. 





Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch was 
given a hearing before the State Repub- 
lican Convention of Illinois to present the 
question of equal suffrage, and the papers 
said her argument was ‘the most incisive 
and appealing ever made under similar 
circumstances.”’ 





Mr, T. Funahashi, whose recent address 
on “*The Women of Japan’’ we publish 
this week, is a native of Tokyo, and a 
graduate of Aoyama College in that city. 
He was for four years a studentof modern 
languages at Syracuse (N. Y.) University, 
and is now taking a course at the Boston 
University Theological School. He lec- 
tures on the following topics: Pioneer 
Mission Work in Japan; The Ways of the 
Antipodes; The Japanese Ideas of Beauty 
as Exemplified in Works of Art; and Why 
is Japan Fighting? Mr. Funahashi’s ad- 
dress is 72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 





The outbreak in Armenia of more mas- 
sacres on a large scale is reported in the 
press dispatches. Small massacres have 
been going on there ever since the great 
slaughter of ten years ago, for which no 
one was punished. These facts have been 
perfectly well known to the European 
powers which, in the Treaty of Berlin, 
pledged themselves to protect the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Sultan. The oppo- 
nents of equal] rights are fond of saying 
that if women were allowed any voice in 
public affairs, the result would be ‘‘senti- 
mental legisiation.’’ In view of the cal- 
lous inhumanity which is so glaringly 
shown in Asia, in Africa, in Europe, and, 
alas! nearer home also, is it not clear that 
public affairs would be benefitted by in- 
fusing some sentiment into their unadul- 
terated selfishness? There is a crying 
need for it, emphasized by every day’s 
telegraphic news. 





THE WOMEN OF JAPAN. 

At the annual meeting last week of the 
New England W. S. A., Mr. T. Funahashi, 
a student at the Boston University Teo- 
logical School, spoke on ‘‘The Patriotism 
of Japanese Women.”’ He said in part: 

There is nothing which brings out a 
man’s character so clearly as adversity or 
exigency, and when a nation is composed 
almost wholly of one race of people, the 
same principle holds true of a nation. In 
the present conflict between Russia and 
Japan, the Japanese race has manifested 
many national traits which would possi- 
bly have lain hidden from the rest of the 
world if there had been no such war. The 
personal sacrifice and the industrial de- 
pression involved are immense, but those 
at home have cheerfully borne the trouble, 
and all kinds of charities have sprung into 
prominence, such as the Red Cross Soci- 
ety, the Patriotic Women’s League, the 
National Volunteer Nurse Association, 
and the Perry Memorial Relief Fund As- 
sociation. They have not only lent an 
undivided support to these enterprises, 
but bave extended the hand of humanity 
to the Russian captives brought over to 
the islands. When the report of victory 
comes from the front, they are not easily 
led to lose their heads, but receive it with 
suppressed joy, fully realizing the gravity 
of the situation. 

We see in these exhibitions of national 
traits the revival of old Samurai ideals, in 
which women had as much share as men. 
Where, for instance, we are inclined to 
ask, do the Japanese get their bravery, 
deliberation, self-control, the spirit of 
unity in the interest of country, cheerful 
sacrifice, their stoical fortitude and mag- 
nanimity? Whence the modesty, the dar- 
ing and perseverance of Admiral Togo? 
Whence the exhaustive plan of campaign 
and determination to carry it out, exhibit- 
ed by Kuroki? These principles of Samurai 
virtues were implanted in them while they 
were playing around their mother’s knee. 

So much has been said and written about 
the lowest class of Japanese women that 
Americans have got the notion that the 
Japanese women are all like ‘‘Geisha,” 
licentious, hypocritical, flippant, given to 
foppish gayety, and existing solely for the 
entertainment of men. This idea has laid 
such firm hold upon the foreigners that it 
has given rise to that obnoxious custom 
of temporary concubinage indulged in by 
foreigners who claim to enjoy life. 
Many works of fiction have been writ- 





ten with the depravity of the Eastern 
women as principal motif. Even in a play 
of some popularity, the ‘Darling of the 
Gods,"’ which some people are inclined to 
take too seriously, there is a revolting 
scene where the heroine of the play in- 
dulges in inexcusable dalliance with the 
war minister, whereas the true Japanese 
womanhood would require her to stab 
him on the spot with the dagger which 
every Japanese woman of respectability 
used to carry about her person under the 
feudal régime. These reports of the globe- 
trotters only bespeak their own depravity, 
and ought not to be construed as applying 
to the generality of Japanese women. For 
the so-called ‘‘Yomato Damashii,”’ the 
spirit of the Yomato race, is still living 
and moulding the character of our wom- 
en. Under the new era of civilization, 
the old traditions and ideals, pure and 
noble in themselves, are simply taking on 
a new mode of expression. 

Reports coming from home all indicate 
that the principle of military honor is 
still working in the hearts of women as it 
was in the days of yore; the principle 
that the country’s claim is greater than 
the interest of self or family. Thus we 
hear of two poor girls in the mduntain 
district offering for the use of the soldiers 
two hundred straw sandals which they 
had made witb their own hands. We 
hear of many cases of an aged mother 
sending her son, her only support, to the 
field of battle with the Spartan injunction 
to die a happy and honorable death. We 
hear of many interrupted marriages and 
partings of newly-wedded couples, all 
willingly borne in the cause of country. 
A call to arms came to a man away at 
work at an electric lighting plant, and his 
mother ran at midnight the whole length 
of the city of Tokyo, with a bundle of his 
uniform under her arm, in order to get 
him started in time, without coming 
home. 

An old woman of 64 appeared the other 
day at one of the ward offices of the city of 
Kobe, asking to contribute from her savy- 
ings $5,000 toward the war fund. The 
chief of this ward being away at the time, 
she was received by minor clerks, who 
winked at each other and quietly turned 
her away, thinking her out of her mind. 
The next morning she appeared again, 
and explained her sincerity to the chief. 

At Hotel Sarrabun, in the city of Kyoto, 
all the girls employed have agreed to dis- 
pense during the war time with doing up 
their hair in Japanese style, which in- 
volved much expense for ornaments, and 
agreed to contribute the sum thus saved 
toward the relief fund. There is no need 
of multiplying such examples. From our 
most revered and beloved Empress, a 
poet, philanthropist, the noblest type of 
Japanese womanhood, down to the wife 
of the commonest coolie, their heart is 
one. 

To those at all familiar with the 
Japanese temperament, these phenomena 
are perfectly intelligible. They discern 
through them all the old ideals of cul- 
ture still at work. 

There is one phase of the war, not the 
least important, which appeals especially 
to the mind of Japanese women. That is, 
Russia represents, to them, al] that is 
cruel, unjust, and disgusting. Men are 
generally inclined to put all the blame on 
the Russian government, and to give a 
charitable construction to whatever is 
done by an individual Russian subject. 
But the women remember all the atroci- 
ties committed by the Russians on the de- 
fenceless and weak Asiatics for the last 
ten years. At the time of the Boxer 
trouble in 1900, the Russian soldiers were 
the most unruly in their manners towards 
non-combatants every where. 

On the way from Tiensin to Pekin, the 
greatest havoc was wrought by the Cos- 
sacks at Tsooshoo. At this city, one of 
the most important commercial centres in 
that region, the Taotai, the governer, or- 
dered the inhabitants to show their good- 
will to the allied army, and thus escape 
the devastation which overtook other cit- 
ies around. There were no Boxers nor 
Christians to be found in the city, and the 
inhabitants naturally felt secure from un- 
just treatment by the soldiers. All kinds 
of food and provisions were exhibited be- 
fore the incoming army, and the greatest 
hospitality was shown. But this sense of 
security was changed to panic when the 
Cossacks came bearing down upon the 
city, looting houses, burning one third of 
the town, abusing women, and killing all 
those who opposed them. In that one 
place alone, 573 women cammitted suicide 
by drowning themselves in the large jars 
found in every ordinary Chinese house, 





In 1903, on June 6, according to the Rus- 
sian calendar, there occurred an unprece- 
dented massacre of the Chinese settlers at 
Viagovetsensk. The Russian wrath was 
kindled by a little damage done by a 
handful of Chinese bandits, and five thou- 
sand Chinese settlers had to suffer for it. 
Men and women, oli and young, entirely 
defenceless, were driven to the bank of 
the Amur River and told to depart to the 
Chinese side. There was no bridge, and 
no boat was provided to ferry them over. 
Many hundreds were driven into the river 
at the point of the bayonet, and the rest, 
while they knelt and cried for mercy, were 
fired upon by the Russian soldiers. 

This last year, during the winter months, 
a Japanese coast steamer came in collision 
with a Russian steamer in a dense fog. 
The Japanese steamer sank. A few sur- 
vivors were taken on board the Russian 
boat. But they were not given a drop of 
water, or a morsel of food, or any protec- 
tion whatever for fully twenty-four hours; 
and when the steamer reached the nearest 
port, the Russian company immediately 
demanded a heavy indemnity for a little 
graze the boat had sustained from the 
collision. 

These tales of impudence and inhuman- 
ity are still fresh in the minds of Japanese 
women, and it was expected that as soon 
as the Russians seized any of the islands 
of Japan, as they professed the intention 
to do at the opening of hostilities, the 
women would be ready to die. The Jap- 
anese would rather be annihilated than 
see their wives and daughters defiled by 
the alien host, and their fathers and sons 
and brothers sent to Siberia in chains. 

In closing, I would like to call your at- 
tention to the signs of general awakening 
in the East. One of the latest reports 
from home says that the Queen of Siam 
has sent to Japan for three educated wom- 
en to come over to Siam and instruct the 
native women io the arts of civilization. 
This is especially gratifying because the 
request came from a native source, and 
indicates a deep-seated conviction per- 
meating the whole of Siamese society, 
where formerly women had no socia! 
standing whatever. China and Korea, 
too, are showing active signs of reform, 
although how far it can succeed under 
the present régime is questionable. Both 
these countries are suffering from internal 
corruption and the abuse of womanly 
power, as represented by the Princess Jun 
of Korea and the Empress Dowager of 
China. But better days are surely com- 
ing, and with Japan victorious in the war, 
a dawn of great blessing will be assured 
in the elevation, enlightenment, and 
emancipation of the whole race of East- 
ern women. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, president of the 
Women Ministers’ Association, invites all 
women ministers, of whatever denomina- 
tion, to a reunion and friendly conference 
at her home, 241 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Saturday, May 28, at 10.50 A. M. 


Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane is superin- 
tending the street-cleaning of the business 
district of Kalamazoo, Mich., which has 
been turned over by the city for three 
months to the Women’s Civic Improve- 
ment League. She believes it is as appro- 
priate fora minister to fight dirt as to fight 
sin, 

Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker of Mich- 
igan will speak at the meeting of the 
Universalist Social Union at the Hotel 
Westminster in this city on the evening 
of May 24, and at the Spring Conference 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention in the Columbus Ave, Church on 
the evening of May 26. 


Rev. C, E. Angell has lately closed her 
twenty years’ pastorate of the Universalist 
Church in Norway, Me. She was greatly 
beloved, and her resignation was much 
regretted. A reception was given her, at 
which many speeches were made express- 
ing affection and esteem, and she was pre- 
sented with a 320 gold piece, in honor of 
the twenty years of her pastorate. Almost 
everyone present was moved to tears. The 
Lewiston Journal says: 

She has taken a prominent part in all 
movements tending to better the commu- 
nity, and during her stay with us, she has 
impressed her personality upon society in 
a way that will be lasting. Whoever may 
come or whoever may go, Rev. C. E. An- 
gell will always command the respect 
and affection of all classes of Norway citi- 
zens. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. MARTHA McWuirteERr, founder of 
“The Woman’s Commonwealth,” a sort of 
Protestant sisterhood, has just died. A 
noteworthy article describing her life and 
labors is contributed to the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL this week by Rev. Alexander 
Kent, of WasLington, D. C. 


Mrs. MAY Wrieutr SEWALL contrib- 
utes to this week’s WomAN’s JOURNAL an 
article defining her position on the Mor- 
mon question. She says she has lately 
had scores of letters asking ber opinion 
on the propriety of allowing associations 
of Mormon women to belong to the Na- 
tional Council, and similar questions. 


Mrs. BALLINGTON Bootu has issued a 
statement denying that she intends to 
close her Hope Hall for ex-prisoners, or 
that the Volunteers are in financial diffi- 
culties. The work of the Volunteers is 
reported to be in better financial condi- 
tion than ever before. An endowment is 
needed by which Mrs. Booth would be 
relieved from the burden of fund-raising 
every year, 


Miss CLARA BARTON has resigned the 
presidency of the American National Red 
Cross, and Mrs, John A. Logan, the first 
vice-president, has been elected to suc- 
ceed her. Whether holding official posi- 
tions or not, Miss Barton will live in his- 
tory as the founder of the Red Cross and 
its great work, and she is enshrined in the 
hearts of the American people as the 
woman who has done more than any 
other person to relieve human suffering in 
times of calamity and distress, 


Mrs. A. WArTsoN-LISTER, the young 
Australian lady who won so many friends 
during her recent visit to this country, 
lately sailed with her husband for Europe, 
to attend the coming International Coun- 
cil of Women at Berlin, On reaching 
England, she was met by the sad news of 
her mother’s sudden death. She imme- 
diately started for home, and passed 
through Boston this week en route to 
Australia. She will have the sympathy 
of all who know her in this great bereave- 
ment, 

Miss MILLIE HotMEs, an Englishwoman 
who has lived twelve years in this coun- 
try, has just taken out naturalization 
papers in order to be eligible to a position 
in the mint at Philadelphia. The Bucks 
Co. Republican observes that few women 
have applied for naturalization: ‘It was 
an exceedingly rare case, but Miss Holmes 
showed an extensive knowledge of the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
passed a much better examination than 
many men who have appeared before the 
Court.” 

Mrs. IpA H. Harper has sailed for 
Berlin, with a commission to furnish syn- 
dicate articles on the Quinquennial of the 
International Council of Women in Berlin 
for the New York Sun, Boston Transcript, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Washington 
Post, Chicago Chronicle, Indianapolis 
News, and New Orleans Picayune. She is 
also under contract to write several mag- 
azine articles. The speech that she is to 
give in Berlin will be published in the 
North American Review for July, ‘‘Why 
Women Cannot Vote in the United States.’’ 
It will also be translated into German. 


Miss MAUDE WILSON, a charming Eng- 
lishwoman now playing at the Hollis St. 
Theatre, Boston, threw. upan engagement 
in New York during the Boer war and 
returned home. With her kinswoman, 
Lady Sarah Wilson, she volunteered under 
the Red Cross for hospital service on the 
battlefields of the Veldt. She went out 
in the famous hospital ship the Maine, 
which was equipped by Lady Randolph 
Churchill, and on her arrival in South 
Africa was appointed to the hospital in 
Ladysmith. Shortly after, the city was 
besieged by the Boers. Towards the end 
of the siege the Red Cross nurses were 
relegated with their patients to wards 
dug in the ground in order to shelter them 
from the fire of the enemy. According to 


Miss Wilson, while the rations were ex- _ 


ceedingly scant, the greatest courtesy and 
consideration were shown to the women, 
not one of whom was allowed to feel a 
pang of hunger, although the food pre- 
pared had to be accepted without any 
question as to its previous history. Miss 
Wilson was the last member of the garri- 
son to say good-by to Lady Sarah Wilson 
before the latter started out on her daring 
exploit of riding through the ranks of the 
Boers. Miss Wilson has won considerable 
distinction, and has occupied some promi- 
nent positions on the American stage. 
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Vital Issues. 





Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


[{Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.]| 








FAITH AND FACT. 
Have you lost your hold on God? 
Fallen low, sunk again, 
Into error, w eakness, pain, 
Till the light no more seems true”? 
Fear not in the dark and cold; 
God bas never lost his hold 

Upon you. 


Have you lost your faith in God? 
Learned too much, grown too wise 
To believe mistakes and lies? 
Still the Primal Force doth act. 
Fear not in the light to-day; 
Better than all faith can say 
Is the fact. Cc. P. G. 





HAZING AND CHILD-CULTURE. 


T he practise of hazing, lately arousing 
such strong criticism in West Point and 
Annapolis, now crops out again in a most 
pious institution—St. Stephen’s College. 
An unusually intelligent father has grasped 
the fact that young men in college are not 
outside the grip of the common law; 
and that they have no more right to com- 
mit assault and battery than have any 
other persons. This astonishingly clear- 
headed gentleman, Mr. Edwin Bedell, is 
sueing for $1,000, as damages for injuries 
inflicted on his son. The pocket nerve 
may reach where reason and civilization 
fail to penetrate. 

In our universal ignorance of the status 
of childhood, and our lack of any efficient 
system of child-culture, we fail to see the 
real nature and derivation of this peculiar 
practice. Yet one needs but a slight gen- 
eral knowledge of social evolution to 
recognize in hazing a survival of the prim- 
itive custom of initiation by torture, the 
system of ordeal, which prevails among 
savage tribes to this day, and may be still 
studied among our American Indians, as 
well as in earlier historic instances, Our 
Mandans have an especially revolting and 
painful method of initiation, but the cus- 
tom is as wide as the world, is found in 
Australia, Africa, Asia, wherever savagery 
remains. 

The practice may have a foundation 
even back of humanity, as Kipling hints 
in the “looking over’? process wherein 
the wolf cub is admitted to the band; but 
however that may be, it is clearly shown in 
our early stages of growth, and is not dif- 
ficult to understand. 

The rationale of the process is this: here 
isa group, the existence and success of 
which depend on the! efficiency of its 
members. When the new individual seeks 
admission to the advantages of the group 
life, he must first be tested to prove his 
efficiency. 

Before that he was a member of the 
family, an underlying smaller group with 
less advantages; and in passing from fam- 
ily to tribal life, he must pass this test of 
fitness for membership. 

In that social period the practice has 
very rational grounds, and works well, 
though often carried to excesses of need- 
less cruelty by the callous ingenuity of 
the savage mind. 

The remarkable fact in our present day 
hazing is the survival of so primitive and 
brutal a practice through our centuries of 
civilization, and, in our own case, of 
Christianity. 

Two things are plainly evidenced by it; 
one, the continuity of race habit, with the 
persistent reversion of the young to earlier 
types; and the other, that, however civil- 
ized the adult may be, we have not yet 
learned how to civilize our children. 

This is the salient point, and the one 
which calls for instant and serious study. 
The practice of hazing often involves a 
brutality which leads to death—our col- 
leges and schools have a shameful record 
of cases where the victim of hazing came 
directly to a violent end. 

Even within the past few years a num- 
ber of deaths have occurred directly and 
avowedly from hazing; and we have no 
means of ascertaining how many more 
have indirectly died, or suffered in vary- 
ing degree. 

Beyond this actual brutality another and 
more characteristic fact is manifested; 
a glaring ignorance of ethical values and 
human rights. It is natural that we 
should still bear with us our brute inher- 
itance: few of us but have felt its pressure 
at times; but in age-long training we have 
learned to control these tendencies, and to 
recognize the larger principles of social 
relation which demand a higher code of 
conduct. 

The child, by the law of reversion of the 
young of a species to its earlier types, is 
nearer to his primitive ancestors than the 
adult; and this biological phenomenon of 
reversion is what earlier thinkers called 
original sin. 

Childhood has its more than offsetting 
advantages, however, in embodying the 





progressive development of the genera. 
tion behind it, and in sustaining the up- 
lifting influence of education. 

In so far as we bave really gained, in 
constitution and character, the child is 
born better, and in so far as education 
reaches him, he is not only helped over 
the reversionary tendencies, but set be- 
fore his parents in the path of progress. 
What then can account for this shameful 
persistence of savage traits in our grown 
children, boys who are nearly men, and 
who are educated successfully in the ex- 
ternal manners of civilization and in spe- 
cial studies of a high order? 

How does it happen that a clean, decor- 
ous, intelligent young fellow of sixteen, 
eighteen or twenty years, stands in the 
forefront of human progress in some re- 
spects, and in others is still a vulgar sav- 
age? If it were simply the reversionary 
tendency of youth which we were not able 
to check, he would be a savage in all 
ways. But heisnot. He is agentleman, 
a civilized American, in many lines of 
conduct. 

Education has produced tremendous 
results wherever applied, but we have 
not learned to educate the child’s real na- 
ture with evenness and reliability. That 
a boy should reach eighteen with the ear- 
marks of the savage still prominent upon 
him, is a painful comment on our methods 
of child-culture. 

Our children, reared in the family sta- 
tus, are taught the behavior necessary to 
family relation, but they are not taught 
really to understand the principles of hu- 
man relation, the balance of human rights, 
the laws of human conduct. 

These college boys and military acad- 
emy boys are made to pass rigid examina- 
tions in mathematics, but ethics is not re- 
quired in the curriculum, 

A series of wisely-planned questions on 
human rights and relations would exhibit 
such yawning gulfs of ignorance as would 
astonish the instructors—if, indeed, they 
were themselves proficient in this line. 

The physical current of descent in hu- 
manity goes on, flowing in unbroken 
stream from the dark past to the ever- 
brightening future, and each new genera- 
tion shows to us in endless repetition 
what progress we really have made, and 
where we lamentably fail. Nowhere is 
failure more apparent than in our efforts 
to modify the “stream of tendency” in 
youth, We compel an external form of 
improved behavior, but have not reached 
the nature of the child. 

We have never recognized the status of 
childhood as such. We have not seen 
that children are permanently with us as 
a distinct class, embodying our primitive 
tendencies and passions, and also our 
latest gains in genuine race-development. 

In this class of human beings still 
thrives a mass of barbaric impulses and 
habits, transmitted down the ages not 
only from father to son, but from child to 
child, in their natural association. 

Cannot the wisdom and love of civilized 
humanity, the endless wealth of material 
and opportunity, be turned to better ac- 
count in its application to the living stock 
of the race during its most easily modi- 
fied period? Cannot we do something 
to elevate childhood as a status? ‘Boys 
will be boys,’ but there is some dif- 
ference between the boys of cave-dwell- 
ing cannibals and the boys of a decent 
civilization—and there should be more! 
Childhood needs special conditions for its 
best growth, and surely by study and cau- 
tious experiment we can find out what 
those conditions are, and use our enor- 
mous resources to supply them, 

Childhood is visibly untrained in ethics 
—that is the one conspicuous fact brought 
out in these hazing practices. Either 
these boys do not know that it is wrong 
to inflict pain and injury upon others, or 
they have not sufficient self-control to 
check a recognized evil impulse. Inthe 
first case they need ethical training— 
from the primer. In the second, they need 
to be confined in asylums for the feeble- 
minded. 

A boy of eighteen who cannot modify 
his own conduct by his own judgment and 
will is a defective, and needs the care of 
experts to develop his latent faculties. 

There is no need of considering this 
second assumption. It is palpably false. 
The degree of self-control exhibited by 
the ‘‘hazee’’ is worthy of his savage an- 
cestors, yet he in turn becomes a ‘“‘hazer’’ 
with a clear conscience. The trouble lies 
in lack of effective ethical training during 
childhood, not lack of religious training, 
but of practical ethics. 

In our efforts to control and modify the 
conduct of the child, we use methods of 
more or less temporary eflicacy, but which 
do not educate the will and judgment. 
We make no analysis of the nature of 
given phases of conduct, no treatment 
calculated to alter the tendency as a 
whole. 

The habit of teasing, for instance, a 
peculiarly useless and disagreeable form 
of rudimentary evil custom, and allied to 
this same system of ordeal, is allowed in 
most families, with slight check in ex- 





treme cases, instead of being promptly 
classified as senseless and utterly wrong, 
and met with full disapprobation. So far 
are we from appreciating the ethical 
enormity of this habit that we frequently 
find it imitated by the adult, who finds 
amusement in teasing the child. Again, 
our methods of reprobation and punish- 
ment are not such as are calculated to 
teach respect for human rights and for 
the sanctity of the person. 

We allow to go unchecked the minor 
exhibitions of evil impulses, and are sur- 
prised and confounded by their more vio- 
lent expression. 

The study of the educator should be 
along lines of conduct following the spe- 
cific act back to its general cause, and so 
learning in time to eliminate evil tendency 
and modify character. Then we should 
not find the same difficulties appearing in 
each generation, to be struggled with and 
deplored in the same futile manner, but 
should make gradual and even progress 
toward a better race level. With legiti- 
mate training in ethics, even such as is 
bow commonly known among us, a civil- 
ized boy would uo more allow himself to 
torture a comrade than he would go naked 
or eat human flesh. Cc. P. G. 


THE DAY-UNTO-DOORYARD THEORY. 

This is a combination of two of our 
common working theories of life; one to 
the effect that if you do right every day 
your whole life will be right; the other 
that if every one sweeps his own dooryard 
the city will be clean. The philosophy of 
the two is similar, and both rest on an 
“if’’—a word of more import than size. 
In the philosophy is no great error, though 
it is laboriously misplaced. It is like 
saying “If you take each step toward the 
north your whole course will be north- 
ward’; or, “If you wash your fingers, 
hands, arms, face, neck, head, chest, 
shoulders, back, body, hips, legs, feet, 
toes, eyes, ears and other parts, your 
whole body will be clean.’”’ Equally true, 
and simpler is the statement, “If your 
course is due north your steps will be 
northward’’; or, ‘‘If you wash your whole 
body the parts will be clean.”’ 

But the real weakness in these com- 
monly accepted guides to action is the 
seif,’? 

IF you do right every day your whole 
life will be right—but how are you to 
know the rightness of each day’s acts un- 
less you have some clear decision as to 
your life’s purpose? We are not inch- 
worms, Human duty can not be judged 
within half-hour limits. There are cer- 
tain principles of method and manner 
which apply to nearly all action—as cheer- 
fulness, courtesy, kindness, promptness, 
accuracy: but these have little to say as 
to the choice of a profession, or the con- 
flict of great duties. 

Harold Skimpole was most loving and 
kind in his daily intercourse with fellow- 
mortals, but the scheme of his life was 
wrong. Mr. Micawber was an amiable man 
in small matters. The world is full of 
worthy people who do every day what 
they assume to be right, yet whose lives 
as a whole give us no assurance that they 
chose truly. 

You cannot measure a life in such short 
sections. Great lives are strengthened and 
held true by great principles, principles 
deep and far-reaching, based on wide study 
of humanity. Under such influence we 
can withstand temporary pressure to one 
side or the other, and the insidious weight 
of hereditary habit. 

The small lives of most of us, the little 
weary, confused lives, stumbling this way 
and that, finding it all so difficult and dis- 
appointing, lack this long-distance relia- 
bility because of their little tape-measure 
theory of conduct. 

No man tries to lay out a railroad by 
a foot-rule. Life is too long, even one 
physical life, to gain any sense of its gen- 
eral direction by measuring from one day 
to the next. And the real human life 
which comes down unbroken from past 
ages, needs a good reach of history to 
give us any wise judgment of right con- 
duct. 

So, with this effort to keep one’s own 
dooryard swept, and by an aggregation of 
many well-swept dooryards make a clean 
city. 

A city is more than an aggregation of 
dooryards. 

A street cannot be kept clean in lateral 
sections by the efforts of abutting house- 
holders; nor yet in longitudinal sections 
by every man sweeping after his own 
horse. “If’’ they would do so it would 
be clean, pathetically repeats the tape- 
measure theorist. 

“If? every man taught his own children 
we should need no schoolmaster. ‘If’ 
every man built his own home we should 
have no carpenter. 

‘If’? every man took care of himself we 
should save expense of sheriff and police- 
man. True enough—but of no sense or 
value, for we do uot and we cannot live 
that way. These two closely allied and 








essentially defective theories of action are 


to blame for much of our misconduct. 
We inch along from day unto day, our 
eyes carefully fixed on our footsteps, in- 
stead of the north star. We strive cease- 
lessly with our own dooryard, and if ours 
is pretty clean, look down with scorn 
upon our neighbor's. His yard may be 
piled high with blowing papers while he 
strove to improve the city government 
and get clean streets for all. Your clean 
yard does not make his clean; but if you 
helped him to help the city, all would be 
kept clean together. 

Every man labors to build up his own 
business and provide for his own family— 
‘if everyone did so all would be provided 
for,’’ we cry approvingly. 

It is not true. In the effort of each to 
care for his own that common action 
which cares for all is neglected; aud many 
a family suffers. Every woman labors to 
keep her own children fed and clothed, 
warmed and taught, to make them pure 
and good and happy. ‘'‘If’’ every one did 
so all would be cared for, we insist, and 
continually exhort every one to mind 
his or her own business—really believing 
that the world is best served in this small 
selfish way. 

It is not true. 

In their isolation and pathetic limited 
efforts, the child and home do not receive 
as much benefit as they would from ser- 
vice of wider range and deeper purpose. 

Let us pocket that foot-rule and take a 
survey of the track—the whole of it, 
“But we cannot see the whole of it!’’ 
No, nor you cannot see an inch of it. 
To-morrow is as uncertain as 2001. But 
you plan cheerfully for to-morrow, and 
buy theatre tickets a week ahead. Any 
conscientious intelligence can plan for its 
sixty or eighty years; not as omniscient, 
but as one taking reasonable chances. 
‘*My mother does not wish me to work. 
My duty is to her. She needs me every 
day,’’ says the young woman of twenty 
with the footrule theory. And at forty 
she is left alone with no money, no pro- 
fession, no practice, aim or interest in 
life. She hada right to assume that life 
was before her, in years as well as days— 
scores of them, and to plan for the whole. 
A profession would have made her better 
able to care for her mother, and left her 
rooted and growing when her mother was 
gone. 

‘*My wife and children are provided for. 
I break no law, my dooryard is in perfect 
order,’’ says the worthy citizen. And 
presently some disease or crime, bred by 
the city’s neglect of its tenements and its 
children, destroys his family and brings 
him to undeserved sorrow or ruin. 

Undeserved? By no means. He did 
not do his duty—only a fraction of it. 
Not until the city is clean has any one the 
right to be contented with a spotless pri- 
vate yard. 

CHARLOTTB PERKINS GILMAN, 








THE “WOMAN’S COMMONWEALTH.” 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The present is preéminently the age of 
woman. She is coming to the front in 
scores of occupations and activities from 
which, only a quarter of a century ago, 
she was almost wholly excluded. Not 
only is she entering such occupations un- 
der the management of men; she is de- 
veloping remarkable power of initiative, 
planning and conducting enterprises of 
her own, and doing this in a manner which 
proves that her claim of intellectual equal- 
ity is not altogether an empty boast. One 
of the notable instances of this is seen in 
“The Woman’s Commonwealth,”’ an or- 
ganization which has had its home in 
Washington since September, 1598. 

The passing away, last week, of Mrs. 
Martha McWhirter, its founder and presi- 
dent, may prove a very important event 
in the history of this body. For while 
there are probably other women in the 
Commonwealth as capable of leading will- 
ing followers, it remains to be seen wheth 
er there is any other able to command and 
retain such loyalty and devotion as were 
shown to her. 

Mrs. McWhirter was born in Gaines- 
boro’, Tenn., May 17, 1827, and departed 
this life April 20,1904. Her maiden name 
was White, and her family well-to-do. 
She professed religion and joined the 
Methodist Church at sixteen. June 17, 
1845, she was married to George McWhir- 
ter. Ten years later they settled in Bel- 
ton, Bell County, Texas, where she reared 
a family of twelve children, and passed 
through a series of remarkable and trying 
experiences, out of which grew the organ- 
ization now known as the Woman’s Com- 
monwealth, 

The Woman’s Commonwealth, as the 
name implies, is composed entirely of 
women, though men are permitted to 
join, if they are willing to conform to the 
rules, and do not attempt to assume au- 
thority. A few have tried the experiment, 
but none have stayed long. Perhaps men 
are so accustomed to regarding themselves 
as the head of the family that they do not 
take kindly to subordinate positions— 





under women. 








The Commonwealth consists at present’ 


of twenty-four women, who are pledged 
to the principles of communism and cejj- 
bacy, to “codperate and unite in their 
labor and efforts, in such manner as wil] 
insure the perpetual maintenance of g 
home for themselves, and promote their 
general welfare and happiness.’’ ‘They 
“hold that the Holy Scriptures are the 
measure and guide of our lives, and the 
touchstone of truth and falsehood”’; that 
‘the true Christian life requires no secta- 
rianism, or ecclesiastical connections, and 
that set forms and ceremonies cause sec. 
tarian divisions and much dissension and 
uphappiness.”’ 

It is their aim ‘‘in all things and at al) 
times to do unto others as they would be 
done by,’’ and they regard it as their 
“privilege and duty to uphold in every 
way the constituted authorities.”’ 

The Woman’s Commonwealth had its 
origin in certain spiritual aspirations of 
Mrs, McWhirter and kindred souls, which 
the religious institutions of the time and 
place did not satisfy. Belton, the origi- 
nal home of the movement, was at that 
time, some thirty years ago, a frontier 
town in central Texas, and had few 
church privileges. An occasional Metho. 
dist circuit-rider, or a missionary of the 
Baptist or Presbyterian church, would 
tarry in the place for a day or two, and 
hold services in the court house. There 
was also a union Sunday school with such 
teachers as could be had, and this was 
really the social and religious center of 
the village. Feeling deeply their need of 
better spiritual nourishment, a little band 
of earnest women began to meet together 
for prayer and Bible study, with no 
thought of the momentous consequences 
soon to follow. Of this little gathering, 
Mrs. McWhirter was the leading spirit. A 
woman of rare sincerity, of strong indi- 
viduality, and of unusual tact, she was 
soon recognized as their natural or 
heaven.appointed leader. These people 
met in a different spirit, and for a wholly 
different purpose, from that which usual- 
ly controls prayer-meetings. They did 
not gather to discharge a religious duty, 
or under pressure from the pastor, but to 
learn, if they could, where the path of 
duty lay, and to get the needed light and 
strength to enable them to walk in it 
without faltering or fear. Aad so they 
not only prayed for light, they earnestly 
sought it through the use of those powers 
by which light is recognized; and, seek- 
ing, they found. A new life opened to 
them. Their meetings grew in interest, 
and the people of the village began to feel 
that a genuine revival was in progress 
among them. They had been through re. 
vivals before, but this seemed different. 
Their leader seemed to speak out of an 
experience more real and profound than 
the professional evangelist or preacher. 
Somehow, she seemed to have come closer 
to the source of light and power, and to 
speak as one having authority. A great 
sorrow had come to her, which she had 
interpreted asa divine chastisement, and 
she had sought to give herself entirely to 
the work of learning and doing God's 
will. She, believed herself under divine 
guidance, and in direct communication 
with heaven. Naturally, this gave her 
great power with those who were in sym- 
pathy with her and knew her sincerity 
and worth. 

The earlier reports of these meetings 
impressed the people favorably, and invi- 
tations were extended to Mrs, McWhirter 
and her associates to lead the meetings in 
the various churches that had begun to 
grow up in the village. These were glad- 
ly accepted, and at first their utterances 
were received with favor. But soon it 
was discovered that the new light that 
had come to this little band wasn’t ortho- 
dox in color, and, if allowed to shine 
among them, would soon put out of use 
all orthodox tapers. The vested interests 
in the old forms of illumination fought 
the innovation, and soon the members of 
the new movement were dismissed from 
the churches, and denounced as danger- 
ous and fanatical heretics. 

In the early history of the movement, 
the doctrine of entire sanctification took 
a prominent place. This iv itself was no 
unusual teaching in the Methodist church, 
and would probably have caused little op- 
position, had not the demand been mae 
that the sanctified separate themselves 
from the unsanctified. Severe as this test 
was, so loyal were Mrs. McWhirter’s fol- 
lowers that they did not falter, Old friend- 
ships were broken; even the tenderest and 
closest of human ties were at once sev- 
ered. Wives separated from their hus- 
bands, and husbands from their wives. 
Housebolds were divided and broken up. 
Bitter hatreds were engendered, and moré 
than once mob violence came near ter- 
minating in bloodshed. 

During the first decade of its history, 
the ‘‘sanctified’’ band, as it was derisively 
called, departed so widely from the com- 
monly received standards in religion and 
dress as to provoke almost constant per- 
secution, especially from the youth of the 
village. The little band, however, regard- 
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ed these attacks as evidence that they 
were in the path of duty, and following in 
the footsteps of their Master, They were, 
therefore, only confirmed in their course. 
Whatever we may think of their views, 
we cannot but feel that they displayed a 
heroism, devotion, and self-sacrifice rare- 
ly equalled, When their houses were 
stoned, their lives threatened, and the 
men who had joined the community were 
dragged from their homes at night by an 
angry mob, and subjected to every indig- 
pity and cruelty that cunning and hatred 
could suggest, they looked upon all these 
sufferings as heaven-sent, and as conclu- 
sive testimony to the value of their work. 

As soon as they broke with the church- 
es, they felt the necessity of taking their 
children out of the union Sunday school 
and putting them under better instruc- 
tion. They started, therefore, a school of 
their own. Their husbands did not take 
kindly to this step. Though quite indif- 
ferent to religious considerations in gen- 
eral, whatever convictions they had were 
on orthodox lines, and they looked with 
decided disfavor upon any open disrespect 
toward time-honored institutions. Much 
friction resulted from this measure. This 
was increased by a demand on the part of 
these women for an equal share of the 
family income. As equal partners in the 
home firm, they claimed this as their 
right, and they strenuously objected to 
the common custom which obliged them 
to ask their husbands for every dol- 
lar they wanted. Neither were they will- 
ing to accept an allowance wholly inade- 
quate to their needs, and often quite out 
of proportion to their husbands’ income. 
The effect of this demand was to tighten, 
rather than loosen, the husbands’ purse- 
strings, and money came more scantily 
and grudgingly than before. Then these 
determined women decided to havea fund 
of their own, and not depend any longer 
upon the justice or generosity of their 
husbands, Accordingly they began tuo 
save all they could out of their pin-money 
or their allowance, and put it aside for 
their common use. When the husbands 
learned of this action, the pin-money was 
cut off and the allowance reduced, in or- 
der to bring their rebellious partners to 
terms. But these women were too much 
in earnest, and their convictions too deep- 
ly rooted, to be defeated by any such 
measures. They began at once to devise 
ways and means of earning money for 
themselves, 

At first they sold eggs and butter; they 
made and sold rag-carpets; they took in 
washing; they even went out as servants, 
and turned their earnings into the com- 
mon treasury. It is probable that this 
friction between husband and wife, which 
effected a separation in feeling, had no 
little to do with the growth of a convic- 
tion that celibacy is a necessary condi- 
tion of the higher spiritual life. As this 
conviction became dominant, the feeling 
grew that it was no longer practicable or 
right to continue in the old relations. 
Hence a meeting was called, and the pro- 
priety of living a communal life was dis- 
cussed. One of the band, a school-teacher, 
who had saved twenty dollars out of her 
salary, came forward and offered that as 
her contribution to such end. This was 
the beginning of a fund for their common 
life, a fund which grew steadily and rap- 
idly to considerable proportions, Every 
week each sister brought what she had 
been able to save. As they put both con- 
science and skill into their work, their 
services were in great demand, and as 
servants’ wages were then high in that 
section, they gathered money rapidly. 
One of the sisters owned a well-timbered 
lot. This they cleared, selling the wood 
at two to three dollars a cord, and as the 
expense of cutting and marketing was not 
great, the wood business proved a sub- 
stantial source of income, 

It was their rule to have no other com- 
munication with their worldly neighbors 
than was necessary to the transaction of 
their business. They would talk about 
their work, if necessary, but they would 
talk of nothing else. It was a sore hu- 
miliation to them to go out as servants in 
homes where they had formerly been re- 
ceived as friends, but they counted this as 
a part of the necessary discipline required 
for their perfection. Often, when such 
applications came, there were tears and 
struggles, but they always went, and did 
faithful work. In this way they taught 
and practiced self-renunciation. When 
their fund had reached $5,000, the way 
Opened for them to purchase a steam 
laundry. By the time they came into 
possession of this, they had won for them- 
8e!ves, as workers at least, the confidence 
and regard of the people. Though shy of 
their teachings, people had respect for 
their work. So the laundry prospered, 
and their fund grew apace. 

\s a profitable way of employing it, 
they conceived the idea of opening a ho- 
tel. This, they reasoned, would give 
them all employment in acommon home, 
and remove the necessity of going out to 
Service. One of the sisters had a building 





that had been used as a boarding-house, 
This they remodelled and refurnished, 
and made comfortable. But for some 
time patronage was scant. The fame of 
the “sanctified sisters’’ was not yet of a 
sort to attract the average traveller. But 
gradually the fame of the good fare and 
clean beds and home-like atmosphere 
spread, and custom poured in upon them 
and overflowed. The hotel of the ‘*Sanc- 
tified Sisters’? grew famous through all 
the Southwest. Then the hotel had to be 
enlarged, and later a modern and more 
commodious structure took its place. 

By this time the sisters had more money 
to invest, and the Belton Investment Com- 
pany was organized. Mrs. McWhirter, 
feeling that she had both a legal and a 
moral right to one-half of her husband’s 
property, proceeded to build for the com- 
munity on a lot belonging to Mr. McWhir- 
ter. It was well started when he discov- 
ered it, and came threatening to pull the 
house down, “Pull it down,’ said Mrs. 
McWhirter. ‘But what shall I do with 
the timber?’’ hestormed, ‘Move it wher- 
ever you please,’’ was her mild reply. 
The house was not torndown. And soon 
a whole row of houses, belonging to the 
‘Belton Investment Company,” occupied 
the same plot. Later the company leased 
a large hotel property in Waco, fifty miles 
from Belton, where they made a similar 
success. In these hotels the sisters super- 
intended and aided in the cooking and 
chamber work, which, no doubt, had much 
to do with the wholesomeness of the food, 
the cleanliness of the rooms and the 
pupularity of the hotels. They had 
worked hard, and earned all they got, but 
they had achieved a success beyond their 
fondest hopes. Then, too, the life they 
had been leading, of active service and 
business activity, had modified their 
views in no small degree. They had out- 
grown many of the extravagances and 
eccentricities of thought and dress which 
had led to their persecution and annoy- 
ance in earlier days, They now lived so 
quietly, dressed so inconspicuously, and 
conducted themselves with so much pro- 
priety and decorum that the tide of pub- 
lic opinion had turned largely in their 
favor. 

Then, too, the general community had 
changed as well, There was more toler- 
ance, more freedom to think and speak 
thoughts that were new or strange to 
others. The frontier village had become 
a typical little Western city. Insult and 
persecution were no longer encountered, 
Besides, the despised band had done some- 
thing for which the average American has 
profound admiration. It had become a 
rich corporation. Its president, Mrs, Mc- 
Whirter, was elected a member of the city 
board of trade, and the now esteemed Sis- 
terhood gladly and cheerfully aided every 
legitimate public enterprise. 

But the older members of the commu- 
nity were now well on in years; the long 
and incessant strain had told upon them, 
and the time had come when they must 
have respite from their toil. Then, too, 
the younger members were not altogether 
satisfied to continue on the line pursued 
by the older ones, They desired to see 
something of the world which their older 
sisters had renounced, and to have a larg- 
er share in its advantages and pleasures 
than their old pursuit promised, And so 
Mrs. McWhirter, too wise and tactful to 
impose a strain that the cord of loyalty 
would not bear, began to look about for a 
new field for future operations. After a 
year or two of travel and investigation, in 
which several of the members partici- 
pated, the National Capital was chosen as 
the home of the Sisters, and the sale of 
their property in Texas enabled them to 
transfer all their interests and activities 
to Washington and vicinity. 

They have a beautiful home on Kenesaw 
Avenue, in Mount Pleasant, one of the 
most attractive suburbs of our beautiful 
city. Purchased at a cost of $20,000, and 
improved for $10,000, it is a comfortable 
and commodious residence, and provides 
all that material surroundings can do 
toward the making of a happy and con- 
tented family. 

This they come as near being, I believe, 
as is consistent with desire for growth and 
progress. They have about an acre of 
ground surrounding their home, with a 
variety of shade and fruit trees. Inthe 
rear is the vegetable garden on one side of 
the lot, and a neat brick stable on the 
other. A horse and two cows find a home 
here, and contribute to the comfort and 
convenience of the family. A fine flock 
of chickens furnish their contributions 
also. 

But, a year or more ago, the conviction 
grew upon Mrs. McWhirter that condi- 
tions in their new home were not just 
what they should be for the normal and 
healthful development of the younger 
members. There was a lack of proper 
employment. The work of the household 
and garden was insufficient for so large a 
number. The outcome of this conviction 
was the purchase of a large farm, some 
fifteen miles from the city, and the trans- 





fer of a large number of workers to that 
field of labor. 

The past year has been one of great 
activity in erecting new buildings and im- 
proving old ones, and in making prepara- 
tions for summer boarders, The vacan- 
cies created iu the city home by the trans- 
fer of members to the farm, has made 
room for boarders there, and so all hands 
are now as busy as they need to be. The 
loss of Mrs. McWhirter’s counsel and ex- 
ecutive ability just at this period of the 
Commonwealth’s history, when it is enter- 
ing upon new lines of effort, is especially 
serious, and deeply felt. But responsi- 
bility has a great power to develop -apa- 
bility. As Mrs. McWhirter herself testi- 
fies, the time was when she was not aware 
that she hadany mind. But whena great 
purpose moved upon her, she rose to the 
occasion and proved equal to the task. 
Responsibility may do for others what it 
did for her, and so what is loss in one way 
may prove gain in another. 

When one of the members of the Com- 
monwealth was asked if there was any- 
thing they would like to say in regard to 
Mrs, McWhirter, she replied, in effect, 
that Mrs. McWhirter had helped her to a 
clearer sight of truth and duty, and to a 
larger measure of peace and happiness 
than she had ever before known. She 
testified that, while Mrs. McWhirter had 
held all members very closely to plainness 
and simplicity of life, unlike many relig- 
ious leaders, she was even more rigid with 
herself. She never indulged herself in 
things prohibited to others, but was rather 
inclined to overlook in others little indul- 
gences which she would not permit her- 
self. Her rule, therefore, was even more 
by example than by precept. Mrs. Mc- 
Whirter was a life member of the N. A. 
W.S. A. and president of the ‘‘Woman’s 
Commonwealth Suffrage Association.”’ 
She took a great interest in suffrage work. 
The Commonwealth has beeu liberal and 
active in its support of the cause. The 
present head or president of the Common- 
wealth is Miss Fannie Holtzclaw, who en- 
ters upon her duties, I understand, with 
the full confidence and affection of all 


the members. 
ALEXANDER KENT. 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE POPOCATAPETLS. 


BY SOPHIA T. NEWMAN. 

“Two kittens! I thought Mrs. Bruce 
was to let you choose one.”’ 

“Yes, mamma,” said Philip, “but we 
didn’t know which to choose, an’ Mrs, 
Bruce put them all on the tloor, an’ we 
called ’em to see which would come, an’ 
every time we called these two came run- 
ning to us.”’ 

“Just the same two, mamma,”’ chimed in 
Bessie, “and can’t we keep them? 
Please, mamma!”’ 

Who could resist such eager little faces? 
Not Mamma Dale, ‘‘They are very pretty 
little malties,’’ she said, smiling. ‘How 
can you tell them apart?”’ 

The children lifted the kittens’ heads, 
showing a white spot in the fur on each 
little neck, 

‘‘Breastpins,’’ cried big Sister Edith, 
“and Bessie’s has the larger. What shall 
you call them?’’ 

“I’m going to call mine Popocatapetl,”’ 
said Philip, who was studying geography. 

‘‘What?” laughed mamma and Edith to- 
gether. 

“*T want to call mine Poppytoppykettle, 
too!’’ cried Bessie. 

“You might name them both Popocata- 
petl,’’ said Edith, still laughing, ‘‘and call 
one by the first end, Popo, and the other 
by the last, Petl.”’ 

“And Pop and Pet for short,’’ added 
mamma, 

Thus adopted, Pop and Pet became 
favored members of the household. They 
developed all the playful and amusing 
ways common to kittens, and according 
to the Dale family, a great many uncom- 
mon ones, also. Even Papa Dale, on 
whose knees they sat while he read his 
evening paper, declared that they never 
made a mistake, Pop always taking the 
right knee and Pet the left. Wonderful 
kittens were they! 

It was when the Popocatapetis had 
grown to be of good size that Philip and 
Bessie came in one day with a jet-black 
kitten, very glossy, very small, and very 
pretty. 

‘*Children!”’ 

‘He was all lost, mamma!’’ cried Bess, 
breathless with excitement. 

‘And he followed us all the way from 
school!’’ added Philip. 

“Is he to be a Popocatapetl, too?’ 
asked Edith, mischievously. “You can 
call him by the middle of the name, you 
know, and make it Cata,”’ 

‘May we, mamma?’ 

Mamma was doubtful, but when papa 
came home he was positive. 











“This is too much, children,’ he said. 
“You cannot have three cats; you must 
give one of them away.”’ 

“© papa, course we can’t spare Pop or ; 
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Woman’s Medical College 
of PENNSYLVANIA. 


55th Annual Session. Thorough course. 
and Bedside Instruction. 


Four years. 


Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 


Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500, 2ist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pet, and Cata is so cunning! Oh, look at 
him now, swinging on the chair!”’ 

*Isn’t he just the cutest—"’ 

“You hear what I say?’’ interrupted 
papa. “You may keep whichever two 
you choose, but the third you must give 
away in the morning.”’ 

Philip and Bessie retreated to the broad 
window-seat in the hall, Their mournful 
little voices now and then reached the 
sitting-room, where the older ones sat 
reading, although all seemed uncomfort- 
able because the little ones were unhappy. 

Suddenly Edith put down her book and 
left the room. A few minutes later a peal 
of childish laughter rang out. 

‘‘What a way Edith has with the chil- 
dren!’’ said Mr. Dale, looking relieved as 
the laugh rang out again. 

**She is a dear girl,’’ said Mrs. Dale. “I 
wonder what they are laughing at?’’ 

Now it so happened that the next day 
was Mr. Dale’s birthday, and when he 
came down in the morning he found upon 
his chair a covered basket. To its handle 
was tied a card: ‘For dear papa. With 
love from Philip and Bessie. Many happy 
returns!”’ 

‘“‘Mew!”’ came faintly from within the 
basket. Then the cover stirred, and up 
perked Cata’s little black face! 

Papa set Cata on his shoulder, and 
laughed till the tears came. 

“Come here, you little rogues!’’ he 
called to the children, peeping in at the 
door. ‘‘A man can’t refuse his own birth- 
day present!”’ 

So the three Popocatapetls stayed with 
the Dales, and ‘‘were happy ever after.’’ 
— Youth’s Companion. 
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ST. LOUIS EXPOSITON TICKETS. 


Excursion tickets to the St. Louis Ex- 
position went on sale April 25. 

Three trains a day ieave Boston via 
Boston & ALBANY and New York Central 
(10.45 A. M., 2.00 P. M., and 8.00 P. M.), 
and beginning May 15, additionai through 
sleepers will be put in operation. 

‘*‘Westbound”’ gives detailed schedules 
and train service. 

‘Boston & ALBANY’s Exposition Fold- 
er’’ contains descriptions, illustrations, 
rates, maps, etc. 

Both folders mailed on receipt of stamp. 
A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass, Agt. 











Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A, M. to1 P. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 


M. 
M. 

















E COME TO YOU (much larger than we 
are here, of course, and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 
for 10c.; 12 for 20c.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you happy? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the peepee, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, Six LITtLe Kits. 





BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho UsEHOLD Uss 
Sifts the flouré nd mixes 
19 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tawanted 
Scientific B Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
62nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 








Tufts College Medical School, 


Tufts College Dental School, 


| Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1908, ano continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M,,.i D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Maes. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20, atients being 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply te 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrae 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 198. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
Principal. 

Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opens Sept., 21, 


1904. ~~ for all colleges that admit 
women. Write for catalogue. 














THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pizror 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t. 
New York. 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School for 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
Renee, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some tg er 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

- This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


iT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 





many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription,of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those,who are ks ave bys an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions finish and fu 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, ané 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work aliveand efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further om 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fio- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 








CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fitth Ave., New York City 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher wil! 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN THE GENERAL 
FEDERATION. 


The growing popularity of equal suf- 
frage ideas in the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was strikingly manifested 
at the opening of the Convention in St, 
Louis on the 18th inst, 

“The women have taken St. Louis Cap- 
tive. Suffrage an Idol!’? That is the 
comment of the Boston Herald, in the ac- 
count of the Seventh Biennial. 

“The great hall was crowded to the 
doors. Fully 1,500 women and many men 
were present. Mrs. Charles M. Dennison, 
president of the General Federation, was 
given an ovation, and her table was almost 
buried under the armfuls of magnificent 
flowers sent up to the stage from St. 
Louis gardens. 

“Rolla Wells, mayor of St. Louis, made 
the opening speech of welcome. He was 
followed by Mrs. Philip N. Morse, presi- 
dent of the Missouri State Federation and 
of the local Biennial Board. The welcome 
from the clubs of St. Louis was expressed 
by Mrs. W. &. Fischel, president of the 
Wednesday Club. Mrs. Fischel’s speech 
was notably bright and witty, especially 
in its allusions to the recent municipal 
exposé in St. Louis. 

‘‘Mrs. Dennison, in her response, called 
attention to the distinctive feature of the 
Seventh Biennial. It is to be a patriotic 
session above all, and will emphasize the 
idea that all lines of club work lead ulti- 
mately to the service of the nation. The 
trend toward public work—civic and na- 
tional betterment—shown by the women’s 
clubs of the country will be made clear. 

‘“‘Mrs. Dennison’s address was followed 
by greetings from fraternal delegates, 
Mrs. Kate Wallace Barrett, of Georgia, 
speaking for the National Council of 
Women, Mrs. Frederick Schoff, of Phila- 
delphia, for the National Council of Moth- 
ers, Mrs. Emma Cole, of Omaha, for the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Postal Clerks, and Mrs. Mary C. 
C. Bradford, president of the Colorado 
State Federation, for the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 

“The enthusiasm with which Mrs, 
Bradford’s speech was received, and the 
applause which greeted every allusion 
made to the pioneer work of the woman 
suffragists, was doubtless a surprise to 
many of the delegates. It was taken to 
possess a double significance—first, that 
the suffrage idea in the Federation is 
widespread, and is gaining strength, al- 
though the Federation has never advanced 
it as an issue in the organization; second, 
that the candidacy of Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker of Colorado for president is re- 
markably popular. 

‘“‘Mrs. Decker is an outspoken suffrag- 
ist, and this has been the chief cause of 
opposition against her in conservative 
quarters. It has been feared that Mrs. 
Decker, who is a woman of positive char- 
acter and striking personality, would, if 
elected, endeavor to commit the Federa- 
tion to woman suffrage.” 

Mrs. May Alden Ward, president of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, said at the Annual Festival of 
the New Eaogland W. S. A. the other day: 
“A great change is coming over the clubs 
in regard to woman suffrage. Only four 
or five years ago, when it was proposed 
that our State Federation should recom- 
mend women to use their school vote, the 
idea was considered so alarming that a 
special meeting of the State Board was 
called, and there was much opposition; 
and the proposal was only carried at last 
by the argument that school suffrage was 
an accomplished fact, and that we must 
accept its responsibilities. Two years 
agu, the State Federation devoted a day 
to the question how to increase women’s 
school vote, without objection from any- 
body. I see that at St. Louis Mrs. Sarah 
Platt Decker is to give an address on what 
the ballot can do for working women. 
That would not have been possible two 
years ago. 

“The clubs are helping the suffrage 
movement by awakening the civic con- 
science in women. In looking over the 
program for the Biennial at St. Louis, I 
am struck by the change in the subjects 
to be considered, they are so much more 
serious and solid than they used to be. 
Many are legislative and legal. We now 
have committees on child labor, on legis- 
lation affecting working women, etc., and 

he more the club women get interested 





in these questions, the more they learn to 
desire the ballot.” 

The Convention is still in progress as 
tbe WomAn’s JOURNAL goes to press. 
But it is already clear that since the last 
Biennial equal suffrage ideas have made 
immense progress among the club women 
of the United States. A. 8. B. 





SUPERIORITY OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


In no country in the world do women 
enjoy so near an approach to educational, 
industrial, social and legal equality with 
men as in the United States. Nowhere 
else have they so much personal freedom. 
During the past fifty years, thanks to the 
labors of the woman suffrage pioneers of 
many of our States, the laws have been 
reformed so as to protect married women 
in the ownership and control of their in- 
dependent property and earnings. In 
twelve States they are entitled, equally 
with their husbands, to the custody and 
control of their minor children, and legal 
marriage has been made a permanent 
partnership of equals with reciprocal rights 
and duties, instead of a relation of mas- 
ter and servant, as under the old English 
common law. 

If the predictions of the opponents of 
woman suffrage had been realized, this 
enlarged freedom and responsibility would 
have, ere now, injuriously affected wo- 
men’s manners and morals. Yet in Wyo- 
ming, where they have had full suffrage 
since 1869, thirty-five years of its exercise 
has caused no deterioration. On the 
contrary, divorces are less numerous there 
than in adjoining States where women 
have not been enfranchised. Nowhere in 
the Eastern or Middle States is there more 
grace and refinement; nowhere a higher 
standard of womanly character and con- 
duct. 

Mr. Henry Villard, the late eminent 
financier and capitalist, in his autobiog- 
raphy recently published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., bears testimony to the su- 
periority of our Western women, Com- 
ing from cultivated European antece- 
dents, he {says: 

‘In the course of the winter I had my 
first insight into American domestic life 
and society, as it then existed in a com- 
paratively new Western town. My recol- 
lections in this connection are of the most 
agreeable nature. I saw then, for the 
first time, the neatness, order, comfort, 
peace and quiet that, as a rule, character- 
ize the American home; and made the 
observation, which is confirmed every day 
of my life, that American women of any 
social position have not their equals in 
any other country for brightness, pact and 
true womanliness, and that they are as 
intelligent as American men, and superior 
to them in all other respects,—except, of 
course, knowledge of practical life. The 
richest men were persons who began life 
as mechanics or small tradesmen, Their 
whole bearing showed their origin, but 
their wives and daughters looked like 
ladies, and in most cases were really such. 
Yet those uncouth-mannered men had 
given, or were giving, the very best edu- 
cation to their children that money could 
command, . . The older college students 
and a goodly number of attractive young 
ladies rendered the social circles (of Ra- 
cine, Wis.,) very animated and pleasant, 
at least for one of my age.”’ 

And yet, while the women of Great 
Britain have exercised full municipal suf- 
frage for thirty-five years, as Mr. Glad- 
stone has testified, ‘‘without detriment and 
to great advantage,’’ our Massachusetts 
Legislature still refuses to concede a sim- 
ilar privilege to American women! 

H. B. B. 
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THE OLD NEW WOMAN. 

Has it ever occurred to the estimable 
but unenlightened ladies who oppose the 
enfranchisement of women, that the pas- 
sage of the Bible which is thought by 
scholars to be the most ancient one in the 
Old Testament, quoted by King Solomon 
from @ more ancient author as ‘‘the words 
of King Lemuel, the prophecy that his 
mother taught him,’’ describes a perfect 
woman in the very terms which a twen- 
tieth-century advocate of woman’s rights 
would employ in setting forth his ideal of 
the new woman? Here it is: 

‘Who can find a virtuous woman? for 
her price is far above rubies. 

‘*The heart of her husband doth safely 
trust in her, so that he shall have no need 
of spoil. 

“She will do him good and not evil all 
the days of her life. 

“She seeketh wool and flax, and work- 
eth willingly with her hands. 

‘She is like the merchants’ ships; she 
bringeth her food from afar. 

‘She riseth also while it is yet night, 
and giveth meat to her household, anda 
portion to her maidens. 

‘She considereth a field and buyeth it; 
with the fruit of her hands she planteth a 
vineyard. 





‘She girdeth her loins with strength, 
and strengtheneth her arms. 

“She perceiveth that her merchandise is 
good; her candle goeth not out by night. 

**She layeth her hand to the spindle, and 
her hands hold the distaff. 

“She stretcheth out her hand to the 
poor; yea, she reacheth out her hands to 
the needy. 

“She is not afraid of the snow for her 
household; for all her household are 
clothed in scarlet. 

“She maketh herself coverings of tap- 
estry; her clothing is silk and purple. 

‘Her husband is known in the gates, 
when he sitteth among the elders of the 
land. 

“She maketh fine linen and selleth it, 
and delivereth girdles unto the merchant. 

‘*Strength and honor are her clothing; 
and she shall rejoice in time tu come. 

“She openeth her mouth with wisdom; 
and in her tongue is the law of kindness. 

‘She looketh well to the ways of her 
household, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness. 

‘Her children rise up and call her 
blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth 
her. 

‘*Many daughters have done virtuously, 
but thou excellest them all. 

‘Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain; 
but a woman that feareth the Lord, she 
shall be praised. 

“Give her of the fruit of her hands; and 
let her own works praise her in the gates.”’ 

This intelligent, practical, public-spirit- 
ed wife and mother, this merchant, man- 
ufacturer, housewife, land-owner, and 
citizen, is the typical new woman of the 
Twentieth Century, and will bo a valued 
voter in the new democracy of the future, 


H. B. B. 
ooo 


THE COUNCIL AND THE MORMONS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., MAy 16, 1904, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have lately received scores of letters 
bearing upon the Mormon question. The 
points upon which their writers have 
challenged me may be indicated as fol- 
lows: 

1. How can I reconcile myself to associ- 
ation with Mormons? 

2. What effect do I think the presence 
of Mormon associations in the National 
Council of Women must have upon the 
character of the Council as a whole? 

3. Do I realize my responsibility for the 
degereracy of current opinion and prac- 
tice in respect to marriage? 

4. Are the women of Indiana more in- 
different to domestic purity than women 
of the rest of the country? 

5. Do the women of the National Coun- 
cil realize that Christian women will be 
obliged to withdraw from it, if Mormons 
remain within it? 

My correspondents confuse Mormonism 
with polygamy, and treat the former as if 
the latter were an essential element of it. 
This has never been my opinion. I have 
believed that plural marriage bears the 
same relation to Mormonism in the pres- 
ent that concubinage bore to Hebraism in 
the days of David. Asan historic fact, 
we know that plural marriage in the time 
of the patriarchs was due to two causes: 
to that “hardness of heart” which God 
seems always to have taken into account 
in dealing with his children; and to con- 
temporary economic and sociological con- 
ditions. As the evolutionary process bore 
the Hebrews into a finer civilization and a 
higher spiritual development, plural mar- 
riage fell naturally away, until, for many 
hundreds of years, no one has thought of 
associating it with the Hebrew faith. I 
have believed that plural marriage, to 
Brigham Young and his followers (isolat- 
ed first by persecution which drove them 
into a desert, and second by their self- 
assumed task of transforming that desert 
into a garden), was due to the same 
causes, and would, by reason of corre- 
sponding influences, in the same manner 
fall away from Mormonism. 

Notwithstanding the awful disclosures 
made by leaders of the Latter-Day Saints 
before the Congressional Commission, I 
believe that plural marriage, although 
both proven and confessed to be still ex- 
isting, exists now as the exception and 
not as the rule, and that the support of it 
by members of the Mormon church is 
rather that kind of support which people 
are wont, because of family pride or sect 
loyalty, to give to whatever their fathers 
have done, than to any genuine approval 
of the practice under present conditions. 

To the first query of my correspondents, 
I would reply that I have never for a mo- 
ment feared that the membership of Mor- 
mon women, even of large associations of 
Mormon women, in the National Council 
of the United States would have any dete- 
riorating effect upon the character of the 
Council. Generally speaking, it is true 
that disease and not health is contagious. 
One person suffering from a pestilential 
fever may communicate it to a thousand; 
and just as physical contagion should be 
avoided by all well people except physi- 





cians and nurses, so for children and for 
undeveloped youth all exposure to moral 
contagion should be avoided. I have, 
however, always believed that the best 
way of correcting a false doctrine is by 
bringing it into immediate contact with 
the true doctrine to which it is opposed, 
and that the most direct method of exhib- 
iting the weakness or sinfulness inherent 
in any theory or practice is to bring it 
face to face with its antithesis. For ex- 
ample: I have always felt that missionary 
effort would be much more effectively 
carried forward by bringing people whom 
we wish to convert to Christian faith and 
practice into a country where such prac- 
tice and faith prevail, than by any other 
method. This statement suggests the 
motives and line of reasoning under which 
I became the advocate of Mormon women, 
when they presented themselves for mem- 
bership in organizations chiefly composed 
of Gentiles. 

The first time was in 1881, when I was 
the chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Delegates from the Utah Suffrage 
Association came to Washington and pre- 
sented their credentials, which conformed 
in every particular to constitutional re- 
quirements; and I was astonished to learn 
that some excellent women felt that they 
should not be admitted to the executive 
sessions or to the platform because of 
their being Mormons. Among these dele- 
gates were women who had lived in po- 
lygamy, but they were no longer thus 
living; and there were others who were 
neither born in the institution nor were 
they parties to it in theirown homes. To 
me it seemed that we had no right to in- 
quire into the religious faith of any wo- 
man sent as a delegate from an affiliated 
State or Territorial Suffrage Association 
to the National. I felt that any accusa- 
tion made should be made against an in- 
dividual on specific grounds, and that, if 
proven morally unworthy of the position 
as an individual, she should be rejected, 
but that the rejection should be entirely 
disassociated from the church of which 
she was a meinber. The position then 
taken is one that I have since steadily 
held. I have not been able to see that 
any other was either Christian, or logical, 
or compatible with the American doctrine 
of freedom of conscience in respect to re- 
ligious faith. 

So when, in 1889, application to enter 
the National Council of Women of the 
United States came to the first Official 
Board of the National Council, far from 
feeling any impulse to vote for rejecting 
the applicants, I looked upon their en- 
trance into the Council as a means of 
bringing them into relations with social 
opinions and social practices which would 
render the resumption of polygamy among 
them impossible. Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard, at that time president of the Nation- 
al Council, entertained the same view. 
The Edmunds Bill having become a law, 
—Utah having been admitted into the 
Union as a peer of other States on condi- 
tion of conformity to the doctrine and 
law of monogamic marriage,—I felt that 
the question of their religious faith should 
no more be raised in respect to Mormons 
than in respect to Methodists, Presbyteri- 
ans, Episcopalians, Unitarians, or Univer- 
salists, all of whom were numerously rep- 
resented in the Council at that time, since 
these women did not come into the Coun- 
cil as Mormons, but as representatives of 
educational and philanthropic societies. 

A few weeks ago a friend showed me a 
letter from a member of the Executive 
Board of the Interdenominational Council 
of Women, in which my name was used 
in anew and surprising connection. The 
letter stated that it was generally under- 
stood that Senator Beveridge of Indiana 
favored the seating of Mr. Smoot in the 
United States Senate, and that he had said 
that the women of Indiana were favorable 
to Smoot, and that he had further used 
my name as that of a leader of Indiana 
women who was favorable. As there had 
never passed a word between Senator 
Beveridge and myself upon this question, 
and as this letter ascribed to me views 
entirely opposed to those which I hold 
and have steadily expressed, I did not be- 
lieve that Senator Beveridge had made 
the remarks ascribed to him, I, there- 
fore, wrote him, quoting the passages re- 
ferring to his views and to myself, and re- 
ceived from him the reply anticipated, 
namely, that in the first place, as he was 
acting then in a judicial capacity, he had 
no right to express views upon Mr. 
Smoot’s eligibility; and that, as a matter 
of fact, he had never ascribed to the wom- 
en of Indiana or to myself the views at- 
tributed to us in the letter. I can assure 
all my correspondents that the women of 
Indiana are are only not ‘‘more indif- 
ferent to domestic purity than the women 
of the rest of the country,’’ but that, if 
there is any difference in the respect for 
domestic purity entertained by women of 
different States, I believe the women of 
Indiana would be found to have not only 
an actual high standard, but a relative 
very high standard in this particular. So 








far as my own views may be supposed to 
have any weight in Indiana, not only are 
they in behalf of ‘‘domestic purity,” but 
I must confess to having very rigid opin. 
ions on this subject. I not only believe 
in the monogamic as the only form of 
marriage compatible with an ideal home, 
serving the highest spiritual development, 
but I further believe that monogamic mar. 
riage, having once been entered into, 
should never be dissolved until dissolved 
by death. It was only by reason of ‘‘the 
hardness of their hearts’’ that Christ per- 
mitted divorce for the one reason of in- 
fidelity. I believe that no longer should 
“the bardness’’ of our hearts be used ag 
a justification of divorce under any cir. 
cumstances. Men and women counseling 
as peers might be able to devise a system 
of marriage and of legal separation which 
would be in harmony with the highest 
civilization; but, from my point of view, 
the sort of separation called “divorce,” 
which permits the re-marriage of either 
wife or husband during the life of the 
other, could be no feature of such a re. 
vised system. Probably no one outside of 
asmall circle of family and social inti. 
mates is so familiar with my opinions 
upon this subject as are the leading Mor. 
mon women, with several of whom I have 
not only had frequent and long conversa- 
tions upon it, but with at least two of 
whom I have had in years past extended 
correspondence. 

Standing as one of the Official Board of 
the National Council since its organiza- 
tion, and feeling all the cordiality which I 
have expressed toward the two associa- 
tions of Mormon women the headquarters 
of which are in Salt Lake City, I have 
felt it very necessary that there should be 
no misunderstanding by them of my opin- 
ions upon this important question. From 
my first knowledge of the existence of 
polygamy in Mormonism, I felt that the 
United States Government was commit- 
ting a great crime by harboring such an 
anachronism, however distant and unde- 
veloped the State in which it was per- 
mitted to grow up. I rejoiced over the 
enactment of the Edmunds Bill, believ- 
ing that by it the United States Govern- 
ment was committed to the eradication of 
polygamy, not because polygamy was an 
accompaniment of this, or that, or the 
other religious doctrine, but because it 
was a violation of what is fundamental in 
the law throughout the entire country, 
since the marriage laws of the different 
States all recognize the monogamic as the 
only legal marriage. I have always, how- 
ever, found it necessary to the mainte- 
nance of intellectual honesty and spiritual 
sincerity to distinguish, as I said in the 
beginning of this letter, between polyg- 
amy and Mormonism. Mormonism is to 
my mind only one of the many sects into 
which modern Christians are divided; 
polygamy, merely an incident of it, the 
product of economic conditions now van- 
ishing, whose entire extinction will be 
hastened by the mingling of Mormons and 
Gentiles. Ido not assert that this view 
cannot bea mistaken one, and that the 
corollaries deduced from the main propo- 
sition upon which my conduct has been 
based, cannot be erroneous. I merely 
state what my opinions are and have 
been. Until new knowledge comes, I 
shall maintain that it is the business of 
the United States Government to see that 
its laws are obeyed, and to punish all 
offenders; but that the offender can only 
be an individual and nota sect, and that 
every individual case must be investigated 
upon its merits and decided by the revela- 
tions following. 

At the time of the Roberts case, I was 
myself the presiding officer of the Na- 
tional Council, The vote upon the reso- 
lution which was brought before the 
Council was an ‘‘aye’’ and ‘‘nay’’ vote. 
The records will show tbat I supported 
the resolution to petition Congress to ex- 
clude Roberts from the Senate, because I 
believed it to be not only proven but con- 
fessed that he was a violator of almost 
the most important law that could be 
passed concerning the absolutely most 
important relation of life, and I believed 
that such a violator of the law was unfit 
to occupy a seat in the most dignified divi- 
sion of our law-making body. 

To my correspondents who ask whether 
Ido not realize that ‘Christian women 
will be obliged to withdraw from the 
Council if Mormons are permitted to re- 
main in it,’’ I can only say that I make 
no such distinction between Christians 
and Mormons. On the contrary, I find 
that ‘‘Christian’’ is the generic term, in- 
cluding Mormon along with Wesleyan and 


| Lutheran and Calvinist and a host of 


other sects named for their founders. I 
believe that plural marriage could never 
bave grown up in a community of a com- 
posite religious faith, and that whatever 
brings ‘‘Mormons,”’ or, as they call them- 
selves, ‘Latter-Day Saints,’’ out of their 
exclusive association with one another, 
out of their social and spiritual isolation, 
into a life which compels comparison of 
opinion, of creed, and of the results of 
practice—whatever will do this, is to my 
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es, — 

mind of service to the body politic. Plural 
marriage will be stamped out only by 
proving to those who believe in it that it 
jsafalse doctrine; it will be eradicated 
only by bringing those who practice it in 
contact with the nobler ideals concerning 
domestic life which, so far as I know, are 
entertained as ideals and as doctrines by 
al] other divisions of the Christian church, 
whatever sad digressions in practice we 
may witness among them. 

Having been asked by a body outside of 
any National Council of Women to pre- 
sent, before the International Council at 
its approaching Quinquennial at Berlin, a 
resolution excluding the two societies 
mainly composed of Mormon women from 
the National Council of Women of the 
United States, I feel called upon to ex- 
plain the structure of the International 
Council. The societies which I am asked 
to be instrumental in having excluded 
from the International Council are mem- 
bers of it through their membership in 
the National Council of the United States, 
and the latter is the only body which can 
legislate in respect to its members. 
Should accusations be brought against 
avy individual or organization, question- 
ing her or its eligibility to membership in 
the National Council, the latter has the 
power to investigate, and should it be dis- 
covered that unworthy individuals or or- 
ganizations are within its membership, it, 
of course, has the power to expel them. 

May WRIGHT SEWALL, 





TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


The semi-annual meeting of the State 
Board of Directors was held at 6 Marlboro’ 
St.on May 10. The parlors were adorned 
with flowers sent by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. 
Mrs. Page presided. 


The secretary’s report was read by Miss 
Whiting. William Lloyd Garrison’s res- 
ignation as treasurer was accepted with 
regret, and Mrs, Lydia M. H. Jewett was 
elected to fill the vacancy. 


ENCOURAGING COMMITTEE REPORTS. 


The Finance Committee reported $1,500 
raised since October; the School Suffrage 
Committee, 125 letters sent out, first to 
towns that elect their school officers in 
December, then to those that elect them 
in March, and a number of school suffrage 
meetings held in consequence; the Enrol- 
ment Committee reported between 12,000 
aud 13,000 signatures obtained, represent- 
ing 244 cities and towns; the Meetings 
Committee, 22 opportunities secured to 
present suffrage. The Legislative Com- 
mittee reported the bill to let women 
vote in caucuses on school nominations 
defeated, 30 to 62. At first, all the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Election Laws 
but two professed to be in favor of it, 
but finally all but two (Representatives 
McManus and Maintien) reported against 
it. It was said that Mr. Charles 
R. Saunders labored with them privately, 
one by one, and talked them over. Hon. 
John D. Long had helped to prepare a 
bill that should cover the various objec- 
tions raised. When the question came up 
in the House, on May 6, Representatives 
E, A. Stevens, H. H. Newton, G. A. Ham, 
E. H. McManus and J, J. Leonard spoke 
for the bill, Representatives Luce, Turner 
and Wood against it, and it was lost, 
after a lively debate. 

The Organization Committee reported 
aweek of good meetings by Rev. Anna 
Shaw in March, and five new committees 
organized since October. Revere has in- 
creased its membership fivefold. 

The Organization Committee called at- 
tention to the following plan for Suffrage 
Committees, made in order that persons 
too busy to form an Equal Suffrage 
League, with regular meetings, etc., may 
yet help in extending the organization of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. It was urged that members take 
copies of the plan away for the summer, 
and try to organize a committee in every 
town where they know one or two suf- 
fragists, 

REQUIREMENTS FOR A SUFFRAGE COM- 
MITTEE. 

1. To pay to the Massachusetts W. S. 
A. a yearly membership fee of 25 cents for 
each member. 

2. To vote in school elections, and if 
possible to interest other women to vote. 

8. To secure signatures for the enrol- 
ment cards. 

4. To have equal suffrage brought be- 
fore the community once a year, prefer- 
ably by securing the opportunity for a 
Suffrage speaker to address some existing 
organization, such as the woman’s club. 

When several committees have been 
formed in one county, they may be asked, 
for the convenience of the State Associa- 
tion, to join an ‘“omnibus’’ County 
League; but membership in this will im- 
Ply no additional requirements. 

Three or four times a year each com- 
mittee will be invited to send a represent- 
ative to a Work Conference, at which de- 
tails of committee work will be discussed. 

Committees wishing to provide for local 
®xpenses of postage, etc., are recommend- 
ed to make their membership fee slightly 
larger than the amount stated; but only 
rs cents are required by the State Associa- 
10n, 

STATE ANNUAL MEETING. 


It was announced that the next State 
Annual Meeting would be held in Attle- 
boro’, the third week in October. Local 
Leagues are once more strongly recom- 
mended to elect their delegates before ad- 
Journing forthe summer, Each League 
'S entitled to one delegate at large, and 
One more for each 25 paid-up members. 





This is in addition to the president of each 
local e and its member of the State 
Board of Directors. who are entitled to 
votes at the State Annual Meeting ez-off- 


ciis, 

The Attleboro’ friends are planning to 
do a great deal for the convention, and it 
is hoped that every State officer will try 
to be present, and every League to senda 
full delegation, paying their expenses if 
necessary. A single fare to Attleboro’ is 
70 cents, but a reduction is expected. 

The plan is to have the business meet- 
ing at 10.30 A.M., then lunch, as at New- 
ton, tickets 50 cents, then a short ‘‘Work 
Conference”’ at the tables; next a “Then 
and Now” meeting, Mrs. Howe, Mrs, Liv- 
ermore and Mr. Blackwell describing the 
hard conditions of the past, and three 
younger speakers the present opportu- 
nities. 

Next, the Attleboro’ League will take 
the visitors through the jewellery fac- 
tories, will then give them a reception, 
and afterwards take them home to supper. 

In the evening there will be a great 
meeting in the Opera House, addressed by 
Mrs, Catt or Miss Shaw, some of our own 
men, and one of the distinguished foreign- 
ers attending the Peace Congress. The 
delegates will be able to take the 10 P.M. 
train back to Boston. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


It was voted that the chair appoint a 
nominating committee of three to report 
a list of officers for next year, to be sub- 
mitted to the State aunual meeting. She 
appointed Miss Blackwell, Mrs. J. W. 
Smith and Miss Susan A, Whiting. 


A letter was read from the National 
President, also the following recommen. 
dations sent out by the National to the 
States: 


NATIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS, 


1. That increase of membership be the 
chief work of local organizations, supple- 
mented by the enrolment work; and that 
States make special efforts for the increase 
of membership in those organizations 
which bave adopted resolutions in favor 
of woman suffrage, and that fraternal del- 
egates be sent to conventions of these and 
other organizations. 

2. That a Memorial Organization Fund, 
to perpetuate the memory of our pioneer 
workers, be established, by requesting 
clubs of less than 50 members to contrib- 
ute $1 annually; clubs of between 50 and 
100 members, 32; all exceeding 100 mem- 
bers, $3; said funds to be placed in the 
hands of the National Treasurer. That 
$20 from this fund be given to the club or 
individual under whose auspices a new 
club of not less than 20 members is 
formed, after such club has been certi- 
fied to by the Executive Committee of the 
State in which it has been formed and has 
been in active existence for one year. The 
work must be done under the auspices of 
the State Association, where one exists, 
without the assistance of a paid organizer, 

3. That every Suffrage Club stand for 
any social need which commends itself as 
of value in the judgment of the society. 

It was voted to adopt these suggestions, 
and, in accordance with the last of them, 
to do all in our power to aid the Interna- 
tional Peace Congress to be held in Bos- 
ton in October. 

There was a brief address by the State 
president, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead. Re- 
freshments were served, and a social half- 
hour followed. A. S. B. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS, ORRA LANGHORNE, 

Mrs. Orra Langhorne died at early 
dawn, May 6, at Castleton, near Lexing- 
ton, Ky., her home since she left Vir- 
ginia. 

For two years she had been confined to 
her couch, never able to sit up more than 
a few moments at a time, having incurable 
heart disease. She bore this most trying 
experience with such patience, courage, 
and cheerfulness as to command the in- 
terest and respect of every one who had 
the privilege of knowing her. 

Her interest in education, suffrage, the 
elevation and progress of the human race 
in every way, without regard to race, 
color, or previous condition, was undi- 
minished to the last. Within three days 
of her death, she asked me to write to the 
Woman’s JOURNAL for her, telling of 
what Miss Laura Clay and other faithful 
workers had accomplished, if she could 
do nothing. I told her we were so iso- 
lated and unable to take any active part 
since her illness had occupied all our time 
that I did not keep up with anything out- 
side her room, But sbe only smiled, and 
said we ought to do alittle better than 
that. ‘‘Call up Miss Laura at the tele- 
phone; she never fails to inspire courage 
and interest; and write to Alice Blackwell 
of our unfailing interest.”’ I did as she 
asked, and Miss Clay wanted to ask her 
advice about some effort to rouse interest 
in work in Virginia. The weakness of 
death was almost upon her, and I had to 
rouse her from sleep, but when awake she 
was eager to help. She said that was 
what she wanted, and made me write at 
once to a friend, to inquire about some 
suitable person to take up the work. 
When the answer came, she had gone to 
that other world where all vexing prob- 
lems are answered. 

Two days before that, she had heard of 
an effort to establish a small industrial 
school for colored boys and girls in the 
Kentucky mountains, and told me to get 
up a small subscription to aid such good 
and much needed work, and let her assist. 





Her interest in all that could make the 
world better or happier in any way never 
flagged while consciousness was left her. 
Her thought for the comfort or benefit of 
others never failed, until the active brain 
was asleep, the great, loving, unselfish 
heart stilled. 

Calmly she awaited entrance into ever- 
lasting life which men call death. In full 
communion of the Episcopal Church, with 
perfect faith in her God, she has entered 
into rest. Her only regret in leaving this 
life of effort was that she could not do 
more for the cause of human liberty from 
the bondage of sin and prejudice and mis- 
takes, and the sorrow they entailed. 

As soon as I can pick up life, inspired 
by her noble example, sharing all her in- 
terests, I will try to report to you what 
we are trying and accomplishing for the 
cause she most loved, equal rights of 
woman and man to work for ‘God and 
home and native Jand.”’ 

Mrs, Langhorne often spoke of Mr. 
Blackwell and his unfailing courtesy to all 
Southern people, herself included, Al- 
ways @ Republican, though liberal to all 
parties and glad to see the good there was 
anywhere, she had taken deep interest in 
the political persecution of Caleb Powers 
and James Howard, so unjustly accused 
of complicity in the murder of Mr. Goebel. 
She left directions to have copies of his 
noble speech in his own defense sent to 
various persons that she would like to 
know had a chance to learn the truth in 
these remarkable cases, especially to the 
Boston Transcript and Mr. Sanborn, who 
had long been a trusted and admired 
friend and correspondent. ‘‘Being dead 
she yet speaks’ for human liberty from 
political oppression and dark, passionate 
prejudice. May we emulate her unselfish 
interest and unfailing effort for the good 
of the oppressed, under whatever name or 
class! N. G. DAINGERFIELD. 





MISS MARTHA ISABEL SHAW, 


The many friends of Miss Martha Isabel 
Shaw, a teacher in the Sherwin School of 
Boston, were greatly shocked and grieved 
to learn of her sudden death on Sunday 
last. Miss Shaw was seemingly in perfect 
health, and was at her post of duty in the 
schoo) on Thursday morning the week 
previous. 

What makes the death one of unusual 
sadness is the fact that, on June 29, Miss 
Shaw was to have been married to Mr. 
Charles W. Kell gg, of the C. P.S. Kel- 
logg Co., of this city, for which event all 
preparations had been made, that she 
might give herself wholly to the arduous 
duties of the last two months of the school 
year, 

The funeral services, which were most 
impressive, were held at the residence of 
her aunt, Mrs. L. C. Loomis, 174 St. 
Botolph St., on May 10. The Rev, J. A. 
McElwain, who had known Miss Shaw 
from childhood, conducted the service. 

Mr, Morse, principal of the school, spoke 
with great depth of feeling on behalf of 
the masters and teachers, to all of whom 
she had so much endeared herself. He 
spoke of the high esteem in which she 
was held by them, of her sweet, winsome, 
loving nature, and her marked love for 
children, and their loving obedience to 
her. He said that her gentle influence 
would never be forgotten, but would 
remain with them all down through the 
years to come, forever a fragrant mem- 
ory. 

Mr. McElwain related a pleasing inci- 
dent of Miss Shaw’s early childhood. At 
the age of ten years, she, with several oth- 
er girls and boys, went with him to visit 
the Charlestown State Prison. Miss Shaw 
was deeply impressed by what she saw, 
so much so that a few days later, on 
finding a poem which she thought might 
help the unfortunates she had seen in 
prison, she took it to Mr. McElwain, and 
asked him if it might not be put into the 
hands of each of the prisoners, 700 in 
number. He was greatly pleased with 
the suggestion, and acted upon it at once, 
having the poem printed and placed in 
each cell, where for many years it gave 
comfort and inspiration to many a heavy 
heart. 

As a tribute to Miss Shaw’s memory, 
the Sherwin school was closed on the day 
of the funeral, the teachers attending in 
abody. The pupils of her class sent a 
beautiful floral offering of day-break pinks, 
and the teachers a magnificent piece com- 
posed of bride roses and ferns, which, 
with the great profusion of other floral 
tributes from loving friends, have since 
brought cheer and comfort to many sick 
and lonely ones, in both homes and hospi- 
tals, where they where distributed. 

Miss Shaw’s home was in Meriden, 
Conn., and she was a graduate of the New 
Britain, Conn., Normal School and the 
Boston Normal School. She was an only 
child. Her mother, Mrs. Sarah E. Shaw, 
has for many years been a prominent 
member of the Meriden (Conn.) P. E. Club. 
Her family will have the sympathy of all 
their friends in this sudden and sore be- 
reavement. 
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SARAH BURGER STEARNS. 


The following resolution was passed at 
a meeting of the Los Angeles County 
Woman Suffrage League: 


We recognize, and rejoice in, the zeal- 
ous and unselfish services of our departed 
co-worker, Sarah Burger Stearns; and la- 
ment her loss from our earthly ranks, and 
from those of other helpful causes, most 
deeply. We extend our heartiest sympa 
thy to the dear ones so near her heart; 
and we trust that her rare example of de- 
votion to duty and to the welfare of her 
sex and of her fellows may remain an in- 
spiration to all who knew her, as the 
monument which she would most desire. 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New York, May 17, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A significant indication of the progress 
of women towards equality of rights is 
the increase in the practice of omitting 
the word ‘‘obey”’ from the marriage ser- 
vice. In many denominations no one ex- 
pects to hear the obnoxious word; the 
bride takes only the vows of love, not of 
subjection, and unhappiness in married 
life does not increase because equality 
and not subordination is the rule of the 
home. Our young mayor, George B. Mc- 
Clellan, holds to the newer and more 
sensible rule of equality in the marriage 
copartnership. He has been frequently 
called upon to perform the wedding cere- 
mony since he assumed his office, and, 
while he invests the proceedings with all 
proper formality, he neither asks the wo- 
man to promise to obey her husband nor 
commands the man to utter the pledge, 
‘*‘With all my worldly goods I thee en- 
dow,’’ a8 a guarantee to the bride. As 
president of the Board of Aldermen he 
was called ‘tthe champion marryer,’’ be- 
cause he was so often selected to tie the 
nuptial knot, and he then began the usage 
which he has continued ever since, 

The season for open-air enjoyments has 
brought an unusual display of handsome 
turn-outs; and a marked feature of the 
spring has been the number of women 
driving four horses injthe coaching pa- 
rades. White is the favorite costume on 
these occasions, as on most others, and 
the girl who has won her honors at basket 
ball, on the golf field, and in swimming 
contests, seems quite in place on the box 
seat controlling a spirited four-in-hand, 
No one expresses anyjhorror at this inno- 
vation, and no accident has yet occurred 
because a woman was “handling the rib- 
bons.”’ 

The season of club meetings is almost 
over, and the great'convention of the Gen- 
eral Federation at St. Louis kas taken 
many of the leading clubwomen away 
from the city. 

In our sister Borough of Brooklyn the 
activity of the friends of equal rights con- 
tinues with undiminished zeal. The Bed- 
ford Political Equality League held its 
regular meeting on the evening of May 5, 
at Cooper Hall, with Mrs. Talbot-Perkins, 
the president, in command, and Mrs. Mat- 
tie S. Ruddell as chairman of the evening. 





Rev. 8S. Parkes Codman, of the Central 
Congregational Church, made an address. 
After the music and discussion a bountiful 
entertainment was served. The Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton League met on May 9, at 
the Long Island Business College. Mrs. 
Oreola Williams-Haskell presided, and Dr. 
Florence Emerson was chairman for the 
evening. Mr. John S. Crosby was the 
speaker. Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, who 
was the founder and first president, is now 
the honorary president. The Interurban 
Political Equality Council held a meeting 
in favor of Peace and Arbitration in the 
Central Presbyterian Church on Sunday 
afternoon, May 15. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
100 Lexington Avenue. 
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MY FRIEND. 
TO F. 8. E. 

BY JEANIE ROGERS SHERMAN. 
What do you bring to me, my dear? 
An added impulse, strong and clear, 
To love and with glad heart pursue 
All things that « ake this life more true. 
The sun shines brighter, and more blue 
And shining clear the skies appear 
Whene’er I find you drawing near. 
And so I write against your name 
‘*My friend,” and haste to make my claim 
To all that trust and sweet content,— 
The heart’s full, free abandonment— 
Which comes to those who daily prove 
That seeing, knowing, is to love. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





THE CLIMBERS. 


BY MARY FRANCES WRIGHT. 





O ye, so far beyond me on the Height, 

I cannot hear your voices as ye stand 

Facing the Vast, invisible to me. 

But I can see your gestures of delight, 

And something guess of that wide glorious 
sea, 

The glimmering isles of that Enchanted 
Land, 

The winds which from that ocean freshly 
blow. 

And so your Vision lifts me toward the 
Height, 

Although ye have forgot me far below. 


But you, my brother, you, my near cf kin, 
Who some few steps above me on the steep 
Look smiling back to cheer me ever on, 
Who lend a hand as I the chasm leap, 
And stay your haste that [ the crag may win, 
Thinking it scorn for Strength to climb alone; 
You, with your morning song when sings 
the lark, 
You, with your surer footing where I fall, 
You, with unflagging purpose at high noon, 
And quiet-hearted trust when comes the 
dark ,— 
To you [ owe it that I climb at all. 
—The Outlook. 


THE HEART OF THE TREE. 





What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants a friend of sun and sky ; 
He plants the flag of breezes free; 
The shaft of beauty towering high ; 
He plants a home to heaven anigh 
For song and mother-croon of bird 
In hushed and happy twilight heard,— 
The treble of heaven's harmony,— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants cool shade and tender rain, 
And seed and bud of days to be, 
And years that fade and flush again ; 
He plants the glory of the plain; 
He plants the forest's heritage ; 
The harvest of the coming age ; 
The joy that unborn eyes shall see,— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants, in sap and leaf and wood, 
In love of home and loyalty 
And far-cast thought of civil good.— 
His blessing on the neighborhood 
Who in the hollow of his hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land!-- 
A nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 
—The Century. 





The Defeat of Deacon Dodd. 


BY J. L. HARBOUR. 


“Stingy? Well, stingy wa’n’t no name 
for it when it come to old Deacon Dodd! 
Talk about people being closer nor the 
bark on a tree! Talk about people squeez- 
in’ a quarter till the eagle on it screams! 
Talk about the meanest man in money 
affairs you ever heerd of, an’ Deacon Dodd 
would go him one better! I'll never for- 
git how good old Dr. Farnum set right 
there in that cheer you are settin’ in this 
minnit, an’ laughed till the tears rolled 
down his cheeks over one piece o’ the 
deacon’s meanness. The deacon was tur- 
rible sick one winter. He was too stingy 
to keep up a good fire when he'd fifty 
cords o’ wood on hand, an’ acres 0’ wood- 
land; an’ he took a dreadful cold that run 
into pneumonia, an’ he all but died, Dr. 
Farnum was there night and day for a 
while, an’ his bill was thirty dollars, which 
was a big bill for these parts, but a very 
reasonable one, ev’rything considered. 
The doctor said that when he presented 
the biil old Deacon Dodd looked at it, an’ 
give a yell o’ mortal ag’ny, an’ said: 

‘‘*La, doctor, why didn’t ye let me die?’ 

“He could o’ paid that bill fifty times 
over right on the spot, but he paid it in 
dribs and drabs, fifty cents, an’ even a 
quarter, atatime. He got the doctor to 
take the last dollar of it in apple butter 
that had worked so the doctor's pig 
wouldn’t eat it! I remember that when 
the sewin’-circle met at his house he had 
pride enough to allow his wife to git up a 
fairly decent sort of a supper, but there 
wa'n’t nearly enough of it. They had 
oyster soup, for one thing; an’, when the 
deacon had dished out all there was in 
the dish, there was still three or four of 
us at the table who didn’t have any, an’ I 
just thought some of us would go into 
conniption fits when the deacon looked at 





our empty soup-dishes an’ then at the 
empty tureen, an’ then he said to them 
he bad already helped: 

**T reckon, sisters, that you'll have to 
band back yer soup dishes an’ let me help 
you all over ag’in!’ 

*“An’, if you'll b’leeve me, they handed 
back their soup-plates, an’ he dished a 
little out o’ each plate into the plates o’ 
them that hado’t any! That was Nathan 
Dodd all over! Poor Mis’ Dodd looked as 
if she’d sink. An’ it didn’t revive her 
nove to have the deacon count all of us 
when the pie come on, an’ then cut the 
pie accordingly; an’ I tell ye it wa’n’t cut 
very wide! Then I think that he felt all 
puffed up with generosity when he passed 
around a pan o’ windfallen apples after 
supper. We were feedin’ better apples 
than them to our pigs! Oh, I tell you he 
was the beateree when it come to savin’.’’ 

**He must have been.”’ 

‘Oh, he was! But what I started out to 
tell was how his secund wife give him his 
come uppance in the way he deserved. 
His first wife was the Widow Thrale. She 
brought him fifteen hundred dollars in 
cash and eighty acres o’ woodland. The 
money went right into the bank in his 
pame, an’ she never saw a dollar of it no 
more in this world, an’ he begretched her 
wood enough to keep comfortable with in 
winter time from her own woodland. He 
never allowed her to put but one stick in 
the stove at a time, an’ I’ve seen her an’ 
the deacon both all bundled up in shawls 
an’ bedquilts to keep warm, when the 
woodshed was fairly overflowing with 
wood. Wood an’ eggs were his worst 
failings. In the very spring o’ the year, 
when his hundred or more hens were 
most industrious, an’ were layin’ ’most a 
hundred eggs a day, that man wouldn’t 
allow his wife to use an egg, an’ eggs 
wa’n’t wuth but nine cents a dozen; but 
that man wouldn’t allow his wife to use 
an egg to clear her coffee nortoeat. An’, 
if she made a puddin’ or a pie or a cake, 
it had to be of some kind that didn’t take 
eggs. I know that one time I was down 
there at the deacon’s house, an’ he come 
in lookin’ mighty down in the mouth, 
with thirteen eggs in an old tin pan, an’ 
he says to his wife, says he: 

‘**A weasel got into the hen-house an’ 
killed that miz’ble old speckly hen that I 
set last Monday, an’ here are all the eggs, 
cold as ice. It won’t be no use to put 
’em under another hen, an’ I don’t reckon 
they’re sp’iled enough to hurt; so you kin 
have ’em to cook.’ 

“Did you everinall your born days? An’ 
with one o’ the biggest apple orchards in 
these parts he never used anything but 
windfalls an’ specked apples. I tuk keer 
of his poor old wife day an’ night almost 
for two weeks before she died; an’, al- 
though I didn’t want it at all, she made 
him promise her before she died that he 
would reward me in some way, an’ he did, 
oh, la, yes, he rewarded me big accordin’ 
to his way o’ lookin’ at it! He come am- 
blin’ up here two days after the funeral, 
an’ he had a glass o’ mouldy plum jell 
made with half brown sugar an’ half mo- 
lasses, an’ also a moth-eaten old quilted 
petticoat of his wife’s; an’ he laid ’em 
down, an’ he says, says he: 

***T promised Nancy that I'd give you 
something fer takin’ keer o’ her, an’ I'll 
keep my word.’ 

‘*An’ he set down the things witha kind 
of an air o’ conscious generosity combined 
with regret at parting with so much, 

‘*But then I set out totell how he got his 
come uppance when he married Matildy 


Hobbs. You see poor Nancy wa’n’t much 
more than settled comfortable in her 


grave before the deacon starts out to look 
up @ second partner as a matter of econ- 
omy. He tried to git along with one or 
two housekeepers; but they used more 
eggs an’ fuel than he thought they ought, 
an’ he said that one of ‘em, old Hetty 
Drake, was eatin’ him out o’ house an’ 
home, an’ be had to have a wife so as to 
stop payin’ wages an’ save eatables. He 
set his eye on the Widder Biggs first, an’ 
she told me with her own lips of the tur- 
ribly lovin’ way he approached her, She 
said she was settin’ to her front winder 
sewin’ one day, an’ the deacon come 
along in his old rickety buggy, an’, when 
he got in front o’ the house, he drew rein, 
an’ called out: 

‘**Hey there, Betty Biggs! Come out to 
the gate a minnit, will ye?’ Soshe went 
out, an’ he never got out the buggy, an’ 
he says, says he, 

‘© *T got to get me another wife, Betty, 
an’ if you’d like to take poor Nancy’s 
place all you’ve got to do is to say so,’ 

‘“‘Wa’n’tthat gushin’? Well, Betty, she 
up an’ says, says she, ‘You old rascal, 
you! I’druther take poor Nancy’s place 
in the buryin’-ground than her place in 
your house!’ an’ I reckon she give him 
about the worst goin’ over he ever got in 
his life, an’ Betty said he riz up in the 
buggy when he was about forty yards 
from the gate, an’ he screeched out, 
‘You’ll never git me after sich talk as 
that, Betty Biggs!’ an’ he drove on, an’ 
the next thing anybody knew the word 
went forth that he was to marry Matildy 





Hobbs. It caused a kind of a nine days’ 
wonder. It was one o’ them queer things 
that will happen in the matrimonial world, 
one o’ them things that is agin a!l sense 
an’ reason. It s’prised us almost as much 
as wheu Myra Dryden, the smartest wo- 
man in our town an’ the principal of the 
village school on a salary of twelve hun- 
dred a year, threw up her job an’ married 
a one-legged map-pedler that she’s had to 
support ever since. 

“Matildy Hobbs was a smart, industri- 
ous woman with more than a thousand 
dollars in the bank she had earned at the 
weaver’s loom in the cotton-factory. She 
didn’t have any kin, an’ she was gittin’ on 
in life when the deacon asked her to come 
an’ wear out his wife’s old clothes; an’ I 
reckon she felt that she wanted a home of 
her own, an’ the deacon had a real nice 
place, an’ ’Tildy could be reasonably sure 
that she would outlive him. They be- 
longed to the same church, an’ I reckon 
’Tildy wa’n’t afeerd but what she could 
hold her own with the deacon; an’ I 
reckon he, with the conceit o’ the male 
sect, supposed that he could wind ’Tildy 
round his finger as he had Nancy; but he 
didn’t— not a bit of it. 

‘*But then I set out to tell you how the 
deacon got his final come uppance, an’ it 
seemed to break his spirit so that ’Tildy 
was allus boss afterward.” 

Nancy Pike rethreaded her needle, rolled 
the end of the thread into a knot in some 
mysterious way between her thumb and 
finger, and folded under several inches of 
the edge of the sheet she was hemming 
before adding: 

“The deacon’s place was dreadfully run 
down. There wa’n’ta single out-building 
in repair, an’ the house hadn’t been paint- 
ed for aquarter of acentury. Paper had 
been pasted over broken window-lights; 
gates were off their hinges; the dooryard 
was a perfect litter of old rubbish; half 
the outside blinds were gone from the 
house; the roof leaked. There wa’n’t 
another such a run-down place in this 
neighborhood, an’ the deacon one o’ the 
best-off men in the county. The inside 
of the house was as bad as the outside. 
There was hardly a piece o’ furniture in 
repair, an’ not a scrap o’ carpet or a win- 
dow-curtain in the house. It was barer 
than bare. Most men spruce their houses 
up consid’able for a second wife, an’ she 
giverally fares a good deal better in ev’ry 
way than a fust wife; but ’Tildy didn’t 
have that happy experience, an’ she felt 
it, because she had come from a nice, neat 
home. Well, natchrelly enough, she 
broached the subject of repairs inside an’ 
outside the house soon after she had riz to 
the exalted position of Mis’ Deacon Dodd, 
an’ the deacon he comes out flat-footed 
an’ said, ‘Nay.’ ’Tildy didn’t argify the 
matter very much. She never was one to 
waste words. She jest bided her time. 

‘‘The deacon an’ Tildy had been mar- 
ried about six months when the deacon 
got drawed on the joory, an’ had to go 
over to Manchester, fifty miles from here, 
to’tend court. He was turribly tickled 
over it, because he’d git two dollars a day 
an’ his carfare for settin’ on the joory, an’ 
he’d sponge his board off’n a forty-third 
cousin o’ his over there in Manchester. 
He was so tickled over it that he ackshully 
went out an’ killed a layin’ hen for din- 
ner, an’ told ’Tildy she might use a couple 
o’ eggs for a puddin’ if she was a mind to, 
which was a mighty concession for him. 
The hen had had one of her feet clipped 
off in a trap set for rats, an’ she wa’n’t 
very well, an’ eggs were sellin’ for eight 
cents a dozen; but I reckon the deacon 
felt mighty gen’rous even under them cir- 
cumstances, Well, he set out for Manches- 
ter after givin’ ’Tildy a hull string of 
orders as to what she must an’ mustn’t 
do. She just kep’ kam, an’ never said she 
would nor wouldn’t do anything. It’s 
them kam women that allus win outin the 
long ruv, an’, as I say, ’Tildy was kam.”’ 

Nancy bit off another length of thread, 
and thrust it into the eye of her needle; 
then she said: 

‘*Well, by the time the deacon was over 
the hill just beyond his house ’Tildy was 
harnessin’ up the deacon’s horse, an’ had 
hitched it to arickety old buggy. Then 
she dressed herself up neat an’ nice, an’ 
by the time the deacon was on the train 
*Tildy was on her way to town; an’ I reckon 
the deacon wonld of set mighty oncom- 
fortable on the joory if he could of peeked 
through time an’ space an’ seen what was 
goin’ onat his place the next day. I reckon 
there was as many as a dozen carpenters 
an’ painters an’ brick-masons an’ paper- 
hangers at work, an’ ’Tildy was steppin’ 
around as kam as a cowcumber, tellin ’em 
just what to do. She didn’t stint no- 
where. She jest had that place put in 
elegant repair outside an’ in, an’ then she 
driv to town an’ come home with a bull 
wagon-load of furniture, an’ two new car- 
pets, an’ a shinin’ new cook stove to take 
the place of the old thing the deacon’s 
father had bought when cookstoves first 
come out. One oven door was hung on 
wires, an’ you had to prop the other one 
up with a stick of wood when you baked, 
an’ the stove had only one leg. Bricks 








took the place of the other three legs, an’ 
the top o’ the stove was all warped an’ 
cracked. Do you blame ’Tildy for wantin’ 
a new stove?”’ 

“Of course not.”’ 

“Who could? She bad the hull neigh- 
borhood on her side, fer the deacon wa’n’t 
wuth a cent less than forty thousand dol- 
lars at that time, an’ not a chick nor child 
to leave it to, an’ distant kin jest waitin’ 
to fight over it when he was gone, for he 
hadn’t made any will, an’ was skeered to 
make one for fear he’d die sooner if he 
did. There are such ninnies in the world, 
you know; an’, when they die, the wives 
who have slaved an’ sacrificed to help 
make the money git their thirds, an’ them 
that never lifted a hand to earn it come in 
for the rest. If wimmen set in the legis- 
lature, there’d be some new laws made 
about a man’s prop’ty when he died with- 
out children or a will. As I say, ’Tildy 
got her a fine new kitchen stove with all 
the furnishin’s, an’ she had runnin’ water 
piped from a fine spring near by into the 
kitchen. Before that she had to lug all 
the water from a well a good fifty yards 
from the house. 

“The deacon was gone nearly four 
weeks, an’ at the end o’ that time his 
place was jest the neatest an’ most attrac- 
tive-lookin’ place around here. Nota bit 
o’ litter to be seen, an’ every buildin’ 
shinin’ in its new coat o’ paint, an’ ev’ry 
gate hung, an the front fence all repaired 
an’ painted, an’ a purty little piazzy the 
hull len’th o’ the front o’ the house, an’ a 
bay winder flung out from the settin’- 
room with white curtains to it, an’ a bran- 
new hammock swung at one end o’ the 
porch, an’ new furniture all over the 
house. There was nothin’ extravagant. 
Every bit of it was needed for real com- 
fort, an’ the deacon could well afford it 
an’ a good deal more. Some folks proph- 
esied that the deacon would fall in an 
apoplectic fit when he saw it all, an’ 
otbers feared there would be murder 
done; but what do you reckon he did?”’ 

“*T am sure that I could not guess.”’ 

‘*He jest grinned.”’ 

““Grinned?”’ 

“Yes, sir! He jest grinned at first; 
tben he bust into a kind of a hystericky 
laugh; then he says to 'Tildy, 

** *It looks mighty nice, ’Tildy.’ 

“This kind o’ discombobolated ’Tildy 
more than a apoplectic fit would of done. 
She ruther expected that, an’ was pre- 
pared to be kam through it; an’ she wa’n’t 
prepared fer this, an’ she told me after- 
ward with her own livin’ tongue that she 
reely thought that settin’ on the joory 
had made the deacon a little weak in the 
upper story. ‘Tildy had bought a red 
garden seat, an’ had set it under one o’ 
the fine old maples in the yard. The dea- 
con dropped into this chair, an’ he says, 

‘**“’Tildy, I’ve got real religion.’ 

** *It’s time,’ said ’Tildy, very kam-like. 

‘**T know it,’ says the deacon, humble 
as a boy caught stealing jam. ‘I’ve been 
a deacon for thirty years, ’Tildy; but 
bein’ a deacon ain’t allus bein’ a Chris- 
tian.’ 

‘**T am aware of it,’ says ’Tildy. 
ceed on.’ 

***T’ve been aturrible hypocrite most o’ 
my life,’ says the deacon. 

‘**T reckoned you’d tell me something I 
didn’t know, after settin’ on a joory so 
long,’ remarked ’Tildy. ‘But you ain’t 
enlightened me none yit.’ 

‘**T have been a mizzable old skinflint 
all of my life, but the Lord has forgiven 
my sins,’ said the deacon. 

‘**He can forgive as well as save to the 
uttermost,’ replied ’Tildy, more seriously. 

‘**That’s true, ’Tildy. Now I'll tell 
you all about it. I didn’t git religion set- 
tin’ on ajoory. I got it through goin’ to 
meetin’ with Cousin Ed’ard Bentley. If 
ever there was a real Christian on this 
earth, Cousin Ed’ard Bentley is one, an’ 
his wife is another. I went to stay with 
them simply to save payin’ board some 
place else. I didn’t keer anything for 
them, an’ I reckoned they knew it. But 
they received me in the kindest an’ nicest 
way, an’ give me the best room in the 
house, an’ jest laid themselves out to 
make me comfortable an’ happy. They’re 
great church folks, an’ there was a big 
revival servicefgoin’ on in their church; 
so of course I went with them nights. 
There was a preacher there that ‘‘spake 
as never man spake,’’ so fer as I was con- 
cerned. He preached a sermon one night 
on the folly o’ layin’ ap treasures on earth 
for moth an’,rust to corrupt an’ for thieves 
to break throughZan’ steal. Ev’ry word 
o’ that sermon hit me, an’ it hit me hard. 
An’ at the end o’ the sermon I, a deacon 
for thirty years,'riz for prayers! 
out o’ that house converted an’ regenerat- 
ed for the first time in my life. I saw my- 
self as I’d never,seen myself before, an’ I 
despised myself as other folks must of de- 
spised me for years, 'Tildy, you’ve done 
jest what I planned to do when I got 
home. I’d made up my mind that we'd 
live as decent Christian people ought to 
live after this. ’Tildy, I’m goin’ to git 
you a bran’-new cook-stove an’—’ 

***Thank you; I’ve got it,’ says ’Tildy. 


‘Per- 


I went. 





“**Good for you! I hope you'll git upg 
good supper on it, an’ make something 
that'll take two dozen eggs an’ the hen 
that laid ‘em! I want you to drive to 
town with me to-morrow, an’ pick out q 
gay-flowered carpet for the settin’-room,’ 

“*There’s one already on the settin’. 
room floor,’ says ’Tildy. 

“*You don’t say so!” says the deacon, 
‘Mebbe we'd better go in an’ see what 
else you have anticipated me in;’ an’ he 
was jest as pleased as could be with ev'ry- 
thing. 

***An’ I’m all the more pleased because 


‘Cousin Ed’ard and his wife are comin’ to 


make us a visit soon, ’n’ I wouldn’t for 
the world have had them see the place as 
it was. I want you to make this up to 
wear to meetin’ before they come, Con- 
sin Ed’ard’s wife picked it an’ all the 
trimmin’s out for me, an’ a tastier person 
I never see.’ 

“The bundle ’Tildy unrolled contained 
adress pattern of soft, shiny black silk 
with trimmin’s complete. After that, 
’Tildy knowed the deacon must of got re. 
ligion for sure. An’ it lasted; that was 
the beauty of it. The deacon was a 
changed man from that day forth. He 
sailed in with the power that real religion 
gives, an’ defeated his own tenaency to- 
ward meanness of all kinds, an’ he an’ 
’Tildy was real happy the rest of their 
days. He let ’Tildy do jest as she had a 
mind to, which was all right, her bein’ an 
oncommonly sensible woman. When a 
man’s religion transforms him from a 
mean, crabbed skinflint into a kind an’ 
gen’rous an’ decent man, it’s what I call a 
modern miracle, an’ the highest kind o’ 
proof o’ the power o’ the Holy Spirit to 
save to the uttermost. Don’t you think 
80?’’—Christian Endeavor World, 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia held a most inter- 
esting and profitable meeting on April 27, 
The various reports—Treasurer’s Litera- 
ture, Press, Progressive Ten—all showed 
marked progress. The executive Com- 
mittee was authorized to purchase the 
National American leaflets, if deemed 
suitable for distribution in Philadelphia, 
The president was authorized to appoint 
the delegates to the Federation of Penn- 
sylvania Women, which will hold its an- 
nual meeting in Lancaster next October. 

A beautiful and thoughtful address was 
given by Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
Dean of Swarthmore College. The title 
was “The Modern Appeal,”’ and the speak- 
er urged the necessity of having the voice 
of women heard in public affairs. Dr. 
Mary E. Allen read a sketch of Miss Har- 
riet Purvis, prepared by Mrs. S. C. F. 
Hallowell. Miss Purvis, whose recent 
death has been such a loss to her friends 
and to the cause, had been identified with 
the Pennsylvania and Philadelphia Socie- 
ties for many years, having been corre- 
sponding secretary of the former, and 
even after leaving Philadelphia she con- 
tinued her membership in the latter. She 
was a daughter of the well-known Robert 
Purvis, and an intimate friend of the la- 
mented Miss Mary Grew, who had known 
her from Miss Purvis’s babyhood. Miss 
Purvis was @ woman of brilliant attain- 
ments, of distinguished appearance, an 
earnest speaker, a fine linguist, and an 
enthusiastic advocate of the many reforms 
which enlisted her interest and codpera- 
tion. She was a member of the New Cen- 
tury Club of Philadelphia. Her sudden 
death came as a great shock to all those 
who knew, loved and admired her. 

After Mrs. Hallowell’s speech, Miss An- 
nie Heacock gave her usual regular, de- 
lightfully clever account of the progress 
made by women during the previous 
month. These reports of Miss Heacock 
are so valuable that they are to be pre- 
served for future reference. 

Mrs. A. F. Morgan read some few of the 
leaflets furnished to the newspapers of 
Philadelphia, so that the members could 
judge of the character of the literature. 
They were much appreciateds At this 
meeting seven new members were elected, 
Miss Anna Anthony, Mrs. Joseph Price, 
Miss Marian Emily Price, Miss M. Natalie 
Crumpton, Mrs. H. W. Jayne, Mrs. Ed- 
ward H. Johnson, and Mrs. William Brews- 
ter Wood. 

The following were appointed to serve 
on the membership committee for the 
summer months: Mrs. Mary B, William- 
son, Miss Helen Williston, Mrs. L. W. 
Wilson, Miss Ella Wise, Miss Margaret D. 
Woodnut, Mrs, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
Mrs. Cornelia N. Wright, Miss Lizzie Yost, 
Miss Constance W. Young, Mrs. Edward 
Zieber. 

On April 30 the society held its annual 
cake and candy sale at 1227 Arch Street. 
This was a notable success. There was 4 
cake table, a candy table, a miscellaneous 
table, on which were placed articles that 
were neither cake nor candy, such 348 
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Turkish slippers and baby socks, a five- 
cont package table, a refreshment table, 
at which mild refreshments, such as cof- 
fee, tea, lemonade, sandwiches and cake 
were sold, and a palmist’s booth. The 
five-cent package table did a rushing busi- 
ness all day, and was presided over by 
several young ladies, nieces of two of the 
officers of the society. Another novel 
feature was the sale of over two hundred 
pounds of old overshoes, bags, garden 
hose, etc. The sale of these apparently 
worthless articles realized $11.02. So 
pleased are the members with the result 
that henceforth the saving of wornout, 
discarded rubber articles will be a regular 
industry with them. So satisfactory were 
all the articles offered for sale that by 
4.30 P. M. everything was sold; even the 
flowers that had been given for decora- 
tion were bought. The palmist, warranted 
to tell interesting and favorable fortunes, 
carried out this portion of the program in 
a highly satisfactory manner, and those 
in charge of the sale were much grati- 
fed with the success of the enterprise. 
The total amount realized from money 
contributions and sales was $113 and a 
few cents. 

In addition to this sale, which was for 
the benefit of the Philadelphia Society, 
the members have contributed some $11 
for State work. This was raised by send- 
ing out an appeal asking the members to 
contribute sums ranging from ten cents to 
one dollar. It took but a little over a 
week to collect this money. 

On May 6 the society held an extra 
meeting, and heard final reports of the 
State fund collection, and of the candy 
sale. The meeting was called to listen to 
acharming and convincing address from 
the well known and popular Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer on “The Higher Outlook 
for Women.’’ Mrs. Spencer especially 
noted the fact that when the woman suf- 
frage movement was first started the wom- 
en who were foremost in it were foremost 
in almost every other reform—educational, 
economic and industrial. Miss Caryl S. 
Perot, well known in musical circles in 
Philadelphia and New York, sang a num- 
ber of beautiful selections in keeping with 
the occasion. 

This meeting was the last of the season, 
and after the president had urged the 
members to work assiduously for the 
cause during the vacation, the society ad- 
journed, JANE CAMPBELL, 








SOUTH CAROLINA. 





Editors Woman's Journat: 

Roses from the South, roses full of the 
breath of love, roses rich with the utter 
content of spring! Dear Sisters of the 
Sunflower Badge, my flowers are associa- 
ted in my mind with the great clientéle of 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL, from Maine to 
Texas, from Maryland to Oregon, Some 
I name for the sisterhood—as the sweet 
pea for Charlotte Perkins Gilman, slender 
and exquisite; and the rose for our Frances 
Willard of the suffrage reform—beautiful 
Carrie Chapman Catt. 

So with these significances each blossom 
as it rules the garden becomes doubly 
delightful, and I take in the joys of their 
perfect being with a rapture akin to that 
with which I gaze upon the beauty of 
early morning, and the star-spangled glo- 
ties of the night sky. 

From the time of the blooming of the 
first jonquils and buttercups in my gar- 
den, school children haunt the place, beg- 
ging for posies, and on Sundays I am be- 
sieged by colored people who want flowers 
to deck themselves and their churches for 
the various fétes which abound in their 
gatherings during the warm season. 

The latest of these was a very striking 
one, being a spectacular performance, 
which introduced a new form of represen- 
tation in the religious ceremonies of the 
negroes. Whetherany of them ever heard 
of the ‘*Passion Play’’ at Oberammergau 
is a question, but they certainly attempt- 
ed something along similar lines at their 
Easter celebration this year. 

The Resurrection was commemorated 
at night, and] to carry out their idea, not 
lamps but innumerable candles lighted 
the church, which was beautifully deco- 
tated with streamers of gray moss, green 
vines and heaps of flowers. 

The motif in this Easter service seemed 
to be to dramatize the resurrection. 
Strange and striking were the figures and 
ceremonies which shaped this idea. The 
especially dramatic features were the 
“Marys’’ and other women, seeking the 
Crucified Jesus at the sepulchre in the 
garden. These “‘virgins,’’ as they were 
called, wore mourning robes, and crowns 
On their heads, stuck full of tiny wax 
candles, They marched up and down the 
aisles of the church, and circled around a 
Spot in front of the altar, representing the 
tomb of Jesus. They asked in pitiful 
Voices, **Where have ye laid him?”’ anda 
great white angel came forth from behind 
the pulpit and answered, ‘‘He is not here. 
He is risen.” Then the women took up 
the chant and sang, with touching fervor, 





‘*He is not here, he is risen,’’—this many 
times repeated, in their deep, musical 
voices, 

The chief among these ‘‘virgins’’ was 
my cook; and, to get the facts behind the 
figures, I interviewed her several times, 
and also questioned the ‘‘lady of color’ 
who made the garment for the ‘great 
white angel,’’ and she said: “Mrs. Young, 
I make that robe just like a lady’s night- 
gown, except the sleeves; I make them 
long and loose, clean down to the bottom 
edge of the robe, so that when John Haw- 
kins held up his arms he looked like he 
had wings!” 

An event in the newspaper world of 
South Carolina was the appearance re- 
cently of ‘*The Centennial Edition of the 
News and Courier of Charleston.”’ It is 
published in magazine form, very large, 
16x11" inches, 107 pages, on beautiful 
paper, with a handsome colored litho- 
graphed cover and numerous illustrations. 
It is a wonderfully complete record of the 
newspaper’s hundred years of existence, 
and constitutes a valuable work of refer- 
ence for every student of history. 

Naturally, I sought first the points of 
recognition given to women. I was 
pleased to find pictures of Miss Lulie 
Alexander and Miss Leonio Gertrude Sou- 
beyroux, both of whom have been em- 
ployed as stenographers by the News and 
Courier Company. Miss Alexander is de- 
scribed in the Centennial as ‘ta woman 
who works and thinks. She has filled a 
position of great responsibility on the pa- 
per for ten years. Boru in Charleston, 
educated in its best schools, she has given 
her best thought to the important work 
devolving upon her.”’ 

Miss Soubeyroux, the youngest in a 
class of thirty, was a first honor graduate 
in the Memminger School of Charleston, 
receiving her diploma June 18, 1903. Her 
salutatory essay, ‘Some Poetic Phases of 
the Old South,’’ was read by her in the 
Academy of Music on the night of her 
graduation, and was published in the Sun- 
day issue of the News and Courier of June 
21, three days after, ‘‘for the encourage- 
ment of all young women of literary at- 
tainments.’’ The Monday following, she 
was offered and accepted a position as 
stenographer in the circulation and busi- 
ness department of the great daily paper, 
the News and Courier. 

The “Centennial Edition’ also gives 
“honorable mention of the fine women 
who have contributed so much to the 
value of the News and Courier in their ed- 
itorial work for the Sunday News, viz.: 
Mrs, Jennie Haskell Rose, Miss Jeanie 
Drake, and Miss Henrietta Murdoch.”’ 
With Mrs. Rose the writer of this article 
is well acquainted, and can testify to her 
personal charm and the brilliancy of her 
writings. She edited the Exposition Mag- 
azine of Charleston in 1901-02. Miss 
Drake has written several very success- 
ful novels. VirGinia D. Youne. 

Fairfax, 8. C., May 3, 1904. 





HUMOROUS. 


Caller—I never saw two children so 
much alike. How does your mother tell 
you apart? 

One of the Twins — She finds out by 
spankin’ us. -Dick cries louder’n I do,— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Mrs. Highblower—Yes, Willie, you must 
come and see them. Just think, we have 
twelve new little puppies—they came yes- 
terday. 

Willie—That’s funny. 

Mrs. Highblower—What is funny? 

Willie—Why, I didn’t see the doctor's 
carriage in front of your house.—Brooklyn 
Life. 


A red-headed man met a bald-headed 
man on the street, and said to him: 

‘Huh! there don’t seem to have been 
much hair where you came from.”’ 

“Oh, yes,’ replied the bald-headed man, 
“there was plenty o’ hair, but it was all 
red, and I wouldn’t have it.’’—Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 


Mrs. Corntossel (reading letter)—I de- 
clare, Jabez, I call this downright cruel! 

Farmer Corntossel—What’s the matter? 

Mrs. Corntossel—Why, here’s a letter 
from Amelia, tellin’ me she gets help in 
rais’n’ her children from a Mother's Club. 
I do believe in a slipper sometimes, an’ a 

ood birchin’ don’t do a child no harm; 

ut I never used no club on my children. 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 


An Irishman fell from a ladder, and lay 
apparently insensible upon the ground. 
A crowd of sympathetic friends gathered 
about, and a pbysician was called. He 
said that the man was dead, whereupon 
Pat opened his eyes and denied the charge. 
‘*Whist, now, Pat,’’ exclaimed one of the 
bystanders, ‘‘don’t be talkin’ nonsinse! 
Sure, the doctor knows best!’’ 


Some Scotchmen were dining, and after 
the toasts each contributed something to 
the entertainment. Dr. McDonald was 
pressed to sing, but protested that he 
could not. ‘My voice is altogether un- 
musical,’’ he explained. ‘I never sing.”’ 
The company thought the doctor was 
modest, and insisted. ‘‘Very well,’’ he 
said at last. Long before he had finished, 
his audience was uneasy. There was a 
painful silence as the doctor sat down, 
broken at length by the voice of a braw 





FOR SALE. 





Sanitarium, Health Resort, 
Country Seat, Stock and Dairy Farm. 





SILVER HILL, 2 fine estate of 221 acres, with large and valuable 
buildings insured for $7500, 34 miles from this city, only 70 minutes’ ride by 
rail from Boston, one mile and a half from two stations in a town of 13,000 


inhabitants, for sale on easy terms. 


The property comprises a spacious three-story mansion house of seven- 


teen large rooms, with wide halls, broad staircases and piazzas. 


House 


commands a pleasant view, is warmed by furnace, with fireplaces in every 
room, carpeted and partly furnished, bath room and modern improvements, 
water in house and outbuildings supplied by pipes from spring and cistern; 
also farm-house of nine rooms near the mansion, three barns, one of them 


40x 160 feet, with stalls for a hundred cows and 12 horses, carriage house 


harness room, wood-shed, carpenter’s shop, milk-room, hen-yard, piggery, ice 


house and two small lakes, high ground, fine view, 


picturesque surroundings. 


ample lawn, and 


The farm has more than a mile of frontage on two public roads, 40 acres 


mowing and tillage, 80 acres pasture, 100 acres valuable woodland, six 


orchards yielding several hundred barrels of apples, other fruit. 
and second-hand carriages will be sold with the place. 
in fair order, but some repairs needed. 


$24,000. 


Furniture 
Principal buildings 
The estate was once assessed for 


This property would be admirably adapted for a public institution, 
school, summer hotel, health resort, country seat, or stock and dairy farm. 


Price, $10,000. Address 


OWNER, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass 
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Scot at the end of the tale. ‘‘Mon,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘your singin’s no up to much, 
but your veracity’s just fine!” 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London, 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” edited by F. V. VoLKHOVSKY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 

This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions. It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Kussia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 











THF AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLpsrEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annua! subscription 

to WomAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia. 





ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE,—The Arme- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
thirty years ago, urgently needs funds to contin- 
ue its good work. Contributions received by 
Hon. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 
Baghasarian, President broussa ae eg = 

Broussa, rkey. 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
opens of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

3. Reminiscences of Peru, 

A “theart to heart’? talk of many visite 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
rip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a poiftt 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia, 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagonia a desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


“™ THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA. 


. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 
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After April 1, to any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, “Pow is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?’: vr “Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ 


WESTOVER & FOS 


(Saccessors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents, Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leafiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8S. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Cotatene of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, b 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 











. 
Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN | 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLOYD JoNEs & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
8939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 











THE Home SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 

















STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright. breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannom. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hagegior T. Topp Cor. See’y. 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, from June 1 or later, to responsi- 
ble party. House has eleven rooms and bath, 
and is finely located on a hill overlooking Bos- 
ton Harbor. _ yr given and required. Ad- 
dress Mrs. R. H. BARROWS, 65 Sawyer Avenue 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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WOMEN EXPOSITION COMMISSIONERS. 

Minnesota is one of the States which 
have appointed no women commissioners 
for the St. Louis Exposition. According 
to its statutes, no woman is eligible to 
serve on its exposition board. Pennsyl- 
vania has also failed to appoint a woman 
commissioner. 

Indian Territory has no woman com- 
missioner, but Oklahoma has a woman’s 
auxiliary board, and several other States 
also have feminine auxiliary boards in- 
stead of commissioners. New Mexico has 
twenty-five women on its auxiliary board. 
These women have worked like Trojans to 
see that each county in the State was 
properly represented. 

Miss Lizzie Cage is an assistant com- 
missioner from Arkansas, Mrs. Lionel 
Ross Anthony represents Colorado, and 
Mrs. Noble Prentiss, Kansas. Tennessee 
sends Mrs. J. P. Smartt, Mrs. Mary C. Dor- 
ris and Mrs. A. S. Buchanan. Mrs. Lucy 
Morris and Mrs. Theodora Youmans rep- 
resent Wisconsin, Mrs. May Alden Ward 
and Mrs. Sarah Sears, Massachusetts, and 
Mrs. Mary E. Hart, Alaska. Seventeen 
women have been appointed by Texas, 
among them Mrs, A. W. Houston, of San 
Antonio. 

Three out of the eight commissioners 
from Connecticut are women—Miss Anna 
R. Chappell, Mrs. W. B. Cheney and Mrs, 
George R. Knight. Idaho sends Mrs. 
Henrietta Mansfield. She is the editor of 
The Idaho Leader at Nampa, and for sev- 
eral years was the president of the Idaho 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Theo- 
dora Youmans, one of the women com- 
missioners for Wisconsin, is the associ- 
ate editor of the Waukesha Freeman, her 
husband being the editor, is widely known 
in club circles, has served as president 
of the Waukesha Woman’s Club, and 
was instrumental in the formation of the 
Wisconsin Federation. 

Mrs. Norman E. Mack, New York’s ap- 
pointee, lives in Buffalo, and is much in- 
terested in education and philanthropy. 
Mrs. Doré Lyon, the assistant secretary 
for New York, is the president of the 
New York City Federation and of the 
Ecletic Club, and editor of The Clubwoman. 

The woman commissioner is expected 
to look after the furnishing and decora- 
tion of the buildings belonging to her 
State, to care for feminine interests, to 
preside at social functions, and to make 
herself generally useful and agreeable. In 
the case of the St. Louis Exposition, some 
of the women commissioners have not 
only superintended the furnishing and 
decoration of their buildings, but have 
raised the money for that purpose. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The Woman’s Club of Melrose, Mass., 
has entered upon the pleasant work of 
raising funds for the Mary A. Livermore 
Library of Christian Art, to be placed in 
the Melrose Public Library. The collec- 
tion will cost about $1,000, and the club 
has voted from its treasury $400. All who 
contribute to the fund will receive a cer- 
tificate bearing Mrs. Livermore’s auto- 
graph, as she has consented to sign the 
certificates with her own hand. The com- 
mittee of the Melrose Woman’s Club hav- 
ing this work in charge includes the presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, past presidents, 
and prominent members, with Mrs. Mary 
Shaw Sargent as chairman. 

Iowa club women are happy over the 
selection of Mrs. J. G. Berryhill, of Des 
Moines, to give the address of welcome at 
the unveiling of the General Federation 
memorial tablet at St. Louis. Mrs. Berry- 
hill was the first president of the Iowa 
Federation, and the lowa Federation was 
the first to join the General Federation. 
At the request of the lowa Louisiana Pur- 
chase Commission, a2 woman’s auxiliary 
committee was appointed by the president 
to represent the Federation. This com- 
mittee has assisted the commission in 
many ways, and has prepared as an ex- 
hibit a collection of books and music by 
Iowa authors and composers. An exhibit 
of the work of Iowa artists will also be 
made. This committee will act as host- 
esses at the Iowa Building during the Ex- 
position. 





The Wednesday Club of St. Louis, which 
is taking a prominent part in the enter- 
tainment of the General Federation this 
week, has engaged largely in philanthrop- 
ic and civic work. Over ten years ago, 
the Education Section recognized that 
there was a crying need for work among 
the little children under legal school age 
(six years) in the poorer districts of the 
city, and a kindergarten was opened. In 
1894 the Kindergarten Association became 
a corporate body. The Under-Age Free 
Kindergarten now numbers five schools in 
various parts of the city. The North 
Broadway Social Settlement also owes its 
existence to the Educational Section of 
the club. Its evolution took it into a 
larger field, necessitating a separate or- 
ganization, The idea of a Vacation Play- 


ground for the children of the crowded | 


districts of St. Louis originated in the So- 
cial Economics Section of the Wednesday 
Club in 1900. The project has grown from 
one small playground with 500 children to 
seven playgrounds with an enrolment for 
last summer of between three and four 
thousand, St. Louis is the only city that 
has a playground for the exclusive use of 
colored children. The playgrounds are 
now maintained by a separate board, on 
which the various clubs of the city are 
represented. The first travelling library 
in Missouri was formed in this club. It 
also appointed a Committee on Industrial 
Work that investigated local sweatshops 
and child-labor problems, bringing much 
valuable information to the club, and ed- 
ucating public opinion to demand im- 
provement. Municipal interests, such as 
active participation in smoke abatement, 
pure water supply, medical inspection of 
schools, street-car service, bill-posting, 
and civic improvement generally, have re- 
ceived fair and suitable consideration in 
the club, as well as active support, 





DINNER TO MISS BLACKWELL. 

The Armenian friends of Miss Blackwell 
will give a banquet in Faneuil Hall on the 
evening of Monday, May 30, to celebrate 
the tenth year of her taking an interest in 
the Armenian question. They will pre- 
sent her with a large oil painting of her- 
self, painted by Mr. Carnig ‘Eksergian of 
this city, and there will be toasts and 
speeches. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, William Lloyd Garri- 
son and Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows are among 
the American guests who have signified 
their intention to be present and speak. 

Tickets, price $1.00, can be had from 
any member of the Armenian Committee, 
or from Miss C. Wilde, 3 Park St., Boston. 





LITERATURE. 


Take literature and enrolment cards 
away with you to distribute on your sum- 
mer vacation. Besides the literature at 
National Headquarters, there is now at 
the State Headquarters, 6 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston, a large supply of ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage Essential to a True Republic,’’ Hon. 
George F. Hoar; ‘No Distinction of Sex 
in the Right to Vote,’’ Hon, John D. 
Long; ‘‘A Double Jury on Woman Suf- 
frage,’’ testimony from 25 ministers in 
the enfranchised States; price of each of 
the foregoing, 30 cents per 100; and 
“Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote,’’ by Miss Blackwell, 15 cents per 
100. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 

East Boston.—The League met on the 
evening of May 4 at the home of Mrs. 
Ryder. Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell spoke on 
‘*Lydia Maria Child.’’ Her paper is very 
interesting and instructive. Many mem- 
bers present learned much about a noble 
woman, with whom, judging from the 
questions asked, they were not very famil- 
iar. All felt that the evening was most 
enjoyable and profitable, &. D. c., Sec. 


NATIcK.—At the recent annual meet- 
ing the following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Mary R. Esty, president; 
Marcella V. Dascomb, first vice-president; 
Maria L. Cobb, second vice-president; 
Frances A. Lackey, @gecretary; Matilda B, 
Tibbetts, treasurer. These officers, with 
O,. A. Cheney, Emma Clough and Ellen S. 
Farmsworth, constitute the executive 
committee. 


CoLLEGE.—The College E. S, League on 
May 12 met at Grundmann Studios and 
elected the following officers: President, 
Mrs. Charles Park; vice-presidents, Miss 
Mary H. Rollins and Mrs. J. Lovell Lit- 
tle, Jr.; secretary, Miss Marion McB. 
Schlesinger; treasurer, Mrs. Alice R. 
Dresser. Representative Luce then gave 
his reasons for opposing equal suffrage, 
and afterwards the members asked him 
questions. It was a lively and amusing 
meeting. Mrs. Park presided. 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE.—‘*My Official Wife’’ 
is to have its first Boston production next 
week. Mr. Gunter has dramatized it 
from his novel, It deals with the odd ex- 
periences of a good-natured American 
who, having a passport for himself and 
wife, uses it in the absence of his spouse 
to let a chance traveling acquaintance, a 
beautiful Nihilist, who claims to have 
lost her passport, enter Russia as his ‘‘offi- 
cial wife.’’ The complications following 
have been skilfully used in the melodra- 
matic treatment of the story for the stage. 
This play is billed for a single week. 
Choice chocolate bonbons given at the 
Monday matinée. 


TREMONT THEATRE.—‘“*Woodland,”’ the 
new Pixley and Luders’ forest fantasy now 
running at the Tremont, began its fourth 
week last Monday night. This opera is 
such a novelty, and has so many interest- 
ing features, that its success was assured 
from the opening night. From the time 
the curtain goes up to the music of the 
chorus of Owls, until the finale of the last 
act, there are dozens of pretty songs and 
dances, and comedians enough to keep 
laughter going steadily. The costumes 
suggest the bird characters represented, 
and are very beautiful. Monday night, 
May 23, will bea benefit performance for 
A. M. Sheehan, the popular business man- 
ager of the Tremont Theatre. 














Summer 
Liveries 


Coachmen’s Whipcord Suits 
Gray, $28 and $30 
Brown, $25 and $27 

Overcoats to match 
$28 
Frock and Trousers 

Black, Green, and Blue plain 

livery cloths 


$28 


Made in our workshops on the 
premises and correct in all details 








Macular Parker 
COMPANY 
400 Washington Street 














100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 


struction. 
E. H. RYDALL, 
414 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BIRCHBAY CAMP 


Lake Memphremagog, Canada, Log Cabin, 
with open fires, boat house, three tents, 
to let for season, $300. Pure run- 
ning spring water, beautiful scenery, fine 
bathing, boating, and fishing, best dairy 
and garden supplies, teams for driving. 
Apply to Mrs. IsaspeL C, BARROWS, 

155 East 15th St., New York City. 








After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—wiTH— 
MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS. 


For itinerary address 
803 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





HOUSE, HOTEL or STORE.—Armenianof 26° 
speaking English, educated at an American mis 
sionary college in Turkey, and with a recommen- 
dation from its president, wants to do work in 
house, hotel or store. Strictly sober. Address 
HARRY Ki1z, Box 229, Lynn, Mass, 





OFFICE WORKE.—American girl, writing a 
good hand, wants to do office work. Good at 
writing, copying, etc. Address Miss MAry V. 
HIGGins, Hotel Ideal, Waterford, St., Boston. 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian student 20 years 
old, epeahing a little English, wants to do house- 
work. No objection to going into the country. 
Address K. KAPRIELIAN, Box 20, Salem, Mass. 


WORK NEAR HARVARD OR TUFTS.— 
Armenian wishing to study dentistry wants any 
work this summer by which he can earn money 
towards it, and in the autumn some work near 
Harvard or Tufts College that he can do while 
pursuing his dental course. Speaks English; has 
recommendations, Address ARMENAG ATAMIAN, 
40 Spring St., Fast Cambridge, Mass 








A COLLEGE WOMAN (minister's daughter) 
whose sabattical year begins in June, wishes in 
some useful way to pay her expenses to the East. 
She is an experienced traveller, a good chaperon, 
and a good financier. English and American 
references Inquire of Mrs. EpnWARD JENNINGS, 
47 Prospect St., Waterbury, Conn. 





AUTHOR'S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
prepared for the press. Metaphysical and psycho- 
logical work a specialty. Difticult penmanship is 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship al- 
ways of the best. Will revise and arrange all 
details if desired. Address Miss LORAINE FOoL- 
LETT, 22 Munroe St., Somerville Mass. 





FARM WORK.—Armenian wants to do farm 
work. Address PHILIP SARKISIAN, 10 Andrew 
St., Lynn., Mass. 





COOK.—Armenian cook, who worked a year in 
Danvers Hospital, wants place in private family 
or institution. Address JOHN MANOUKIAN, 3 
Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





ARMENIAN 32 years old, speaking English 
well, with varied experience as school-teacher, 
packer, elevator man, time-keeper, and coffee- 
maker, wants any work he can get. Knows 
many languages. Has testimonials from several 
firms which have employed him that he is honest, 
willing, industrious and careful. Address MEL- 
CON PAPAZIAN, 73 Harrison Ave., Boston. 





GENERAL WORK.—Armenian who speaks 
English well, and has —— as a baker, 
painter, farm hand and factory worker, wants 
any kind of work he can do to support his wife 
and four children. Knows how to milk and take 
care of horses. Has a pleasant face and is well 
recommended. Address K. GARABEDIAN, 7 Mar- 
ion St., East Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian with about a 
year’s experience in cooking and housework 
wants a place in or near Boston. Former em- 
poner testifies to his faithfulness, skill in bread- 
making, and uncommon sweetness of temper. 
Address H. SHAHNAZARIAN 56 Kneeland Street, 
Boston. 


GRADUATE NURSE, widely experienced in 
mental diseases, desires employment. Excellent 
references. Terms reasonable. Address A. G. 
W.,care WOMAN’S JOURNAL. i 











NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytorn Urron and Exizasetu J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Rey. ANNA H. Suaw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALIOE STONE BLACKWELL 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mags, 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. CAaRRI£ CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Uprtoy 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTre M. Gorpon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 


Miss LAURA CLAY, Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, {De Cora SMITH avon, Minnespotie, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





Write to Warren, O., for any and all supplies mentioned in this Column. 





There are plenty of the reports of the hearings before Congress on hand at Head- 
quarters. These may be had upon application. 





The annual Convention of the Massachusetts W. S. A. will be held in Attleboro’ 
probably Oct. 18. : 


Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page will be acting chairman of the National Literature 
Committee while Mrs. Catt is in Europe. ; 








Mrs. Eliza Wright Osborne has returned from a long stay and much travel in for- 
eign lands to her home in Auburn, N. Y. We are happy to hear through a mutual 
friend that Mrs. Osborne “has never looked so well, or seemed in better spirits.”’ 





When this letter appears in print, Miss Anthony, Miss Mary Anthony, Mrs. Catt, 
Mrs. Harper, Mrs. Blankenburg, and probably more than a score of other good suffra- 
gists and earnest workers will be on the Friedrich der Grosse, bound for the Berlin 
meetings. May the voyage be safe and pleasant, and may some brave ship bring them 
all back to us, well and happy, at a not too distant day! 





*Do You Know,”’ by Carrie Chapman Catt, is now ready for distribution. The 
booklet has been revised and reprinted in most attractive form. 25 copies for 25 
cents, 50 for 50 cents, 100 for 90 cents, postpaid. 





We still have on hand at Headquarters a quantity of the Woman Suffrage Blotters, 
These blotters have celluloid covers bearing the pictures of Mrs, Stanton, Lucy Stone, 
Miss Anthony, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, respectivély, with 
a quotation from each, Any three will be mailed for 25 cents postpaid, the set of five 
for 40 cents, or a single blotter for 10 cents, 





Have you subscribed for Progress? It is issued quarterly, and the last Conven- 
tion reduced the price to ten cents per year. Can you afford to allow any non-believer 
among your acquaintances to be without our publication at this price? The July 
issue is to be edited by Miss Kate Gordon and Dorothy Dix, Sample copies will be 
sent upon application. 





The tenth Annual Convention of the New Jersey Conference Epworth League met 
at Long Branch, April 27 to 29 inclusive. Friday morning, the 29th, Dr. Mary D. 
Hussey was graciously accorded fifteen minutes to present woman suffrage. She was 
cordially received, and her remarks evidently met the hearty approval of many of her 
auditors, A large amount of suffrage literature was distributed. The Ocean Grove 
Camp Meeting Association has set aside two days, July 18 and 19, for the New Jersey 
W.S. A. It is safe to predict that Mrs, Sexton will have good speakers on hand to 
take advantage of this opportunity. 





Organization work is being carried on in Kansas. Mrs. Elizabeth F. Hopkins, 
who has charge of the State Headquarters, reports sixteen new clubs, with a total 
membership of 194, all secured very recently. Kansas has our best wishes. 





Miss Laura Moore, of Barnet, Vt., writes: ‘‘Miss Mary N. Chase, president of the 
New Hampshire W. S. A., is now filling appointments in Vermont, under the auspices 
of the Vermont W.S. A. Her trip extends over five weeks, and much good service is 
being rendered to the cause. Report of results later.”’ 





Through a misunderstanding, the name of the president of the Vermont W. S. A. 
was omitted from the list of Presidents of Auxiliary State Associations on Page 141 of 
the printed Minutes of the Washington Convention. Someone informed the editors 
of the Minutes that Rev. Alvan M, Smith had left the State and that there was a 
vacancy in the presidency. We are very glad that Mr. Smith has not left Vermont, 
and exceedingly regret the omission of his name, 


Mrs. Robinson and Mrs. Anderson, of the Des Moines P. E. C., were lately given 
an hour before the Iowa State Labor Assembly. We shall await a report with inter- 
est. Sixteen Des Moines suffragists went to Mitchellville recently for a parlor meet- 
ing. One of the visitors made her maiden woman suffrage speech, which is reported 
to have been ‘“‘simply splendid,” and a large number of enrolment cards were signed. 
Mrs, Clara M. Richey, lowa’s Corresponding Secretary, has returned from her winter 
in the South and taken charge of State Headquarters again. 





Mrs, Catt and Miss Mills recently completed their organization tour in New York. 
The weather was very unfavorable much of the time, but on the whole the trip was 
fruitful of good results. In writing to Headquarters, Miss Mills speaks in the most 
appreciative terms of Mrs. Catt, and says: ‘‘One thing I think is wonderful about her, 
and that is that she makes a good speech no matter how unfavorable the conditions 
are. When the audience is small, she goes right ahead, apparently unaffected by it.” 
Mrs, Catt, in writing of Miss Mills, says: ‘‘The girl needs some conceit, which she 
hasn’t got, but she speaks well, quite as well as I do.”’ It is usually thus, when two 
earnest suffragists are at work together. Each sees the best qualities in the other, 
and is ready to commend the other’s work. 





We are in receipt of a long and interesting letter from our president, written on 
board ship. Fifteen days on the water seemed a long time to her, and on April 29 she 
wrote: ‘‘Alas and alack! We were to land at 8 A. M., so at 5.30 I was up, and soon 
after we were within twenty miles of Napoli. Vesuvius was smoking for our benefit 
when we came in view of it. Then the glorious harbor; then a torpedo-boat came 
dashing out to us and had us stop. The King and President Loubet were on the bat- 
tle-ship starting out to review the parade of battle-ships of various nations. Our 
‘*Kentucky” was among them. The harbor was beautifully decorated, but we were 
forbidden to land until after the review, and were kept on the boat till 3 P. M., and 
it was nearly five when we landed.’’ The sight of the Spanish coast called forth these 
words: “Looking at the Spanish towers, not used now, one immediately thought of 
the old days when Spain was mistress of the world, and of her crimes in the name of 
religion and the Church. Her beauty and glory are gone now and of the past. And 
her crimes could be summed up in one word, the word which has written oblivion on 
all extinct and dying nations of the world—injustice. Injustice, the crime of nations, 
of our own as well as of others, When will the nations of the world learn that ‘it is 
righteousness that exalteth a nation’?’’ 




















\ ieee display of Gloves, Belts, Veilings and 
Neckwear, Ruchings for house and street 







occasions, Undersleeves, Frills for the Wrists, and 
other pieces of adornment shown at MISS 
FISK’S, 144 Tremont St., will surely delight 
the heart of any well-dressed woman. 
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